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Pyrrhus was used to say 
more towns with his words than 


A 

an English instructor at the 
Naval Academy, this author some¬ 
times found among plebes a re¬ 
sponse of bemusement or frustra¬ 
tion regarding the fine distinctions 
between words that, to them, ap¬ 
peared to be completely synony¬ 
mous. What does it matter, they 
ask, as long as the general meaning 
is clear? When one asks what they 
mean by “general meaning,” a 
shuffle or shrug or “you know what 
I mean” is often their response. For 
example, such a student might 
think of the word “rebellion” as 
synonymous with “uprising” or with 
“insurrection,” and even “revolu¬ 
tion.” And, of course, he presumes 
that all of these words concern ter¬ 
restrial forms of mutiny. 

Semantic subtleties and the ques¬ 
tions they raise are not merely a 
form of intellectual exercise for 
midshipmen in the classroom. 
Definitions of “rebellion,” “revolu¬ 
tion,” and “insurgency” are basic to 
American attitudes and policies, as 
well as those of her Allies, and 
represent an area of potential dis¬ 
agreement and misunderstanding. 

This is seen most clearly when 
one is involved, as this writer was 
at the Paris Peace Talks on Viet¬ 
nam, with the responsibility of 
translating into English, French, 
and Vietnamese these nuances of 
language. For instance, while there 
is little difficulty, for example, with 
the word cach-mang (which trans¬ 
lates and works well as a synonym 
for revolution), what does a trans- 

Reprinted from Proceedings by permis¬ 
sion; Copyright © 1970, United States 
Naval Institute. 
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with his arms.—Plutarch 

Words, 

Words, 

Words, 

GEORGE W. RE1GER 

The author, now Boating and Out¬ 
doors Editor for Popular Me¬ 
chanics, served for six months as 
the military interpreter/translator 
at the Paris Peace Talks. He grad¬ 
uated from Princeton University 
with honors and took his Masters 
at Columbia. Shortly thereafter he 
enlisted in the Navy and was sent 
to the Defense Language Institute 
where he graduated first in his 
class as an interpreter/translater 
in Vietnamese. He spent a year in 
Vietnam and taught at the Naval 
Academy before deciding to go 
civilian. 

lator do with noi loan, which trans¬ 
lates variously as “riot,” “revolt,” 
or “an uprising in insurrection?” 


Or, how does one translate into 
English a Vietnamese word that to 
us is more conceptual than particu¬ 
lar in definition: Khoi nghia, 
which, specifically, is “to lead a 
nationalist revolt,” but has almost 
mystical values to the Vietnamese. 
(It is a word often used by the 
Communists to describe their activ¬ 
ities.) One becomes especially sen¬ 
sitive to the value of words when 
one is attempting to develop a basis 
for legal contract or lasting diplo¬ 
matic agreement. 

When we appeal to the Dem¬ 
ocratic Republic of Vietnam (drv) 
to restore and respect the Demilitar¬ 
ized Zone between South and 



Lineup at the table before the change of administrations: Bill Jordan (press 
spokesman), General Goodpaster, Averell Harriman, Cyrus Vance, and Philip 
Habib. Behind are stenographers. 


that Cineas had taken 
he 
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North Vietnam as a “buffer,’' we 
should satisfy ourselves as to the 
legitimacy of the word khu clem as 
used by the North Vietnamese, or 
consider if we would prefer to use 
vurtg ngnn each. The former word 
has its origin in the sense of “cush¬ 
ion” or “fender”; the latter has its 
origin in “separation” or “block¬ 
ing.” 

During first Plenary Session 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
stated that “all military and subver¬ 
sive forces of North Vietnam must 
be withdrawn into North Viet¬ 
nam.” However, a draft of the 
Third Plenary Session called for 
“the withdrawal of all North Viet¬ 
namese military and subversive forc¬ 
es to North Vietnam.” Is there a 
difference between these two state¬ 
ments? 

South Vietnam’s Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, Tran Chanh Thanh, and our 
Ambassador in Saigon thought so. 
At times, the forces of North Viet¬ 
nam may or may not include North 
Vietnamese nationals (these forces, 
therefore, including “regroupees,” 
men born in the South, but who 
went north for their indoctrination 
and training and later returned to 
participate in the war in the 
South), the phrase, “North Vietna¬ 
mese military and subversive forc¬ 
es” implies that the infiltrators cite:l 
are North Vietnamese nationals. 
Had, then, “regroupees” been ex¬ 
cluded from consideration in regards 
to the Allied proposal for mutual 
withdrawals? 

Cables passed between Saigon, 
Washington, and Paris to clarify 
the Allied position on this impor¬ 
tant point. The State Department 
replied to Saigon’s query that it 
considered “regroupees” and North 
Vietnamese-born infiltrators to be 
of the same political origin, and the 
State Department, therefore, sug¬ 
gested that we regard them as the 
same species for the purposes of 
negotiation. The State Department 
stated that “regroupees” would be 
considered to have assumed North 
Vietnamese nationality under inter¬ 
national law. 

However, Carl Salans, the Paris 
Delegation’s legal officer, argued 
that there might be some questions 
under international law as to 
whether separate North Vietna¬ 
mese and South Vietnamese na¬ 


tionalities actually existed. Further¬ 
more, Salans stated that “I sec no 
more reason why a ‘regroupee’ who 
had lived in North Vietnam for ten 
or 15 years should lose his nation¬ 
ality than an American citizen who ■ 
lives, say, in France, for ten or 15 I 
years as an ‘expatriate’.” I 

All cables were received on the I 
day of the Third Plenary Session. I 
Ambassador Lodge decided to use I 
the speech without amendment so I 
long as the Government of the Re- I 
public of Vietnam (gvn) and the I 
drv understood the United States I 
government’s intent to include re- I 
groupees under the over-all head- I 
ing of infiltrators. As one of the I 
Delegation officers put it, some- I 
what paradoxically, “It’s simply a I 
matter of making certain that we’re I 
all speaking the same language.” I 
The Communists were probably I 
having as much difficulty with lan- I 
guage and interpretation as our- I 
selves. But since their political doc- I 
trines and consequently their diplo- I 
matic language are so much more I 
rigid and redundant than our own, I 
they are better able to signal shifts I 
in policy through subtle shadings of I 
a phrase or concept than are we. If I 
one listens carefully to the same I 
brassy tune day after day, then one I 
is quickly alert to a slight change of I 
orchestration, that is, if in the 
meanwhile one’s sensibilities have 
not been hardened by the repetition 
of Communist cant. 

Upon their arrival in Paris, the 
delegates of the National Liber¬ 
ation Front directed much of their i 
energy and propaganda toward | 
being recognized by the world as 
the only legitimate representatives 
of the South Vietnamese people. 
While aiming for this goal, they 
were at the same time eager to 
destroy the prestige of the gvn del¬ 
egation, and, if they could initiate 
talks, or even rumors of talks, be¬ 
tween themselves and the Ameri¬ 
can delegation, they hoped to drive 
a wedge of doubt and suspicion 
between Saigon and Washington. 

By the beginning of March it 
was clear that the Communists had 
been unsuccessful in their attempts, 
and there were signs that Hanoi 
would grudgingly accept the fact 
that the United States would not 
deal separately with the nlf. As a 
more definite indication of this, 
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Ambassadors Lodge and Walsh return to the Embassy after an unproductive 
session with the North Vietnamese at the Majestic. 


Tran Hoai Nam, at his press con¬ 
ference on 13 March, took particu¬ 
lar pains to correct an error of 
translation in the formal nlf repre¬ 
sentation during the plenary session. 

According to the French record 
of that meeting, chief nlf delegate, 
Tran Buu Kiem, had said that the 
United States must “recognize” the 
nlf five-point program. Nam in¬ 
sisted that the proper wording 
should be that “the United States 
must respect” this program. While 
still hoping for direct dealings with 
the United States and avoiding con¬ 
tact with the South Vietnamese 
government, the National Liber¬ 
ation Front, at this point in the 
negotiations, wanted to indicate a 
softening of their position so that 
had we accepted this milder formu¬ 
lation, the Communists could later 
claim that we had acceded to their 
original demands for recognition of 
the nlf. 

Knowledge that the Communists 
sometimes concede in private what 
they deny in public, led to some 
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Cyrus Vance addresses the press at the Majestic. John Negroponte (left of Vance ) 
and Philip Habib (right), members of the US Delegation, look on. 


speculation in our delegation over 
the word “unconditional” when 
Hanoi first used it in reference to 
US troop withdrawals. After three 
plenary sessions during which the 
opposition had called for a “pull 
out” of all US and “satellite” 


troops from South Vietnam, a 
North Vietnamese correspondent’s 
dispatch to Prensa Latina on 11 
February gave us some indication 
that there would be a modification 
of their withdrawal demand at the 
Fourth Plenary Session. The dis¬ 


patch said that: 

. . . the US should unconditional¬ 
ly withdraw troops from South 
Vietnam and leave the South Vi¬ 
etnamese to solve for themselves 
their own affairs. 

Much good forecasting of the 
party line in a Communist country 
comes through a careful monitoring 
of that country’s official press and 
radio services. It was felt that tbc 
“unconditional” modification in 
their withdrawal demand would al¬ 
most certainly be found in the op¬ 
position’s Thursday statement when 
a commentator in Quan Doi Dhan 
Dan (the official North Vietnamese 
Army newspaper) broadcast that: 

The US must withdraw uncondi¬ 
tionally all its troops and troops 
of its satellites from South Viet¬ 
nam. This is the honorable way 
for the US to extricate itself 
from failures and the stalemate 
in South Vietnam. This is also the 
key problem which the Paris 
Conference must settle to reach a 
correct solution to the Vietnam 
problem. 
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Since both these reports were in 
English, it showed that Hanoi 
wanted us to take special notice of 
the altered demand. Thus, it came 
as no surprise when Tran Buu 
Kiem announced on 13 February 
during the Fourth Plenary Session 
that the nlf sought the “total and 
unconditional withdrawal from 
South Vietnam of American and 
satellite forces.” 

Words of such emphasis indi¬ 
cated that the Communists were 
upping their ante in the negotia¬ 
tions and substituting their own 
“concrete” proposal for ours, which 
asked for a restoration of the De¬ 
militarized Zone. It also meant that 
if we proceeded with tentatively 
scheduled troop withdrawals later 
in the year, the DRV would claim 
that the nlf’s demand for US with¬ 
drawals would appear to have been 
met because of the latter’s power 
over us, rather than because of any 
unilateral plans of our own. 

Spokesmen for a totalitarian gov¬ 
ernment sometimes employ key 
words as signals to their opposition 


that they might be willing to negoti¬ 
ate some point in private about 
which, publicly, they must maintain 
a hostile rhetoric or the “jingoistic” 
cant of the party line. 

Our senior negotiators were 
aware of this characteristic of their 
Communist counterparts, since 
most of them had been in Paris 
since the beginning of informal 
talks in May 1968. They examined 
the word “unconditional” not only 
from the standpoint of it represent¬ 
ing significant expansion of a de¬ 
mand made by the opposition, but 
as a possible signal to begin sub¬ 
stantive discussions on mutual 
troop withdrawals. 

It was because of the drv’s insist¬ 
ence on an “unconditional” bomb¬ 
ing halt in the fall of 1968 that 
the Communists finally agreed to 
cease all military use of the Demili¬ 
tarized Zone (and not to mass 
troops north of that area in a 
“threatening” manner) as well as 
to desist from indiscriminate at¬ 
tacks against major cities. The 
Communists publicly proclaimed 


that the United States had acceded 
to their demand for an uncondi¬ 
tional bombing halt. Privately, they 
continued to withdraw troops north 
of the Provisional Demarcation 
Line running through and to the 
west of the Ben Hai River. 

However, examination of the 
word “unconditional” for signs of 
negotiable interest temporarily 
ceased after midnight on 23 Febru¬ 
ary 1969, when North Vietnamese 
and Main Force Viet Cong units 
launched their post-Tet offensive 
and presented our delegation with 
the problem of how to make politi¬ 
cal response to the enemy’s many 
scattered attacks, some of them 
“indiscriminate” and against “ma¬ 
jor cities.” Washington had to de¬ 
cide whether the offensive was a 
sufficient violation of the previous 
fall’s “understanding” to break off 
negotiations entirely. 

Thus new semantical confusion 
stalked the corridors of our Paris 
mission. What is the precise legal 
difference between the words un¬ 
derstanding and agreement? And, 
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does the addition of the word tacit 
to agreement bring that word any 
closer to synonymy with under¬ 
standing? 

The press was particularly in¬ 
trigued by this word play. After the 
Sixth Plenary Session on 27 Febru¬ 
ary 1969, Harold Kaplan, the dele¬ 
gation and press spokesman, was 
asked the following question: 

Is there any evidence that the 
North Vietnamese either ac¬ 
cepted the understanding [of last 
fall], or understood the under¬ 
standing? 

The answer, after the laughter 
died down, was “yes.” And, then 
he was asked an additional ques¬ 
tion: 

... in the understanding, was 
there also a subsequent tacit un¬ 
derstanding that if the under¬ 
standing was broken by one side 
or the other, that it would be 
understood that sanctions would 
be applied by one side or an¬ 
other? 

Since the US government had 


not yet determined what kind of 
action it should take, if any, a 
specific reply was deferred. Surpris¬ 
ingly, members of the press, men 
normally quite skillful at perceiving 
the degrees of difference between 
apparently synonymous words as 
well as the dubious value of Com¬ 
munist allegation, accepted Hanoi’s 
charges that the United States had 
“escalated” the war in January and 
February of 1969. 

Even when our government re¬ 
leased figures indicating that while 
the war had been “intensified” in 
some respects, it had not been “es¬ 
calated” in the usual sense of that 
word, the press was slow or, per¬ 
haps, reluctant, to appreciate this 
distinction. 

The Paris Peace Talks were not 
alone in being party to semantical 
mud puddles; the morning after the 
Kaplan press conference, the Vien¬ 
tiane press editorial analyzed at 
considerable length the difference 
between the words conversation 
and negotiation. The editorial 
pointed out that negotiations sug¬ 


gest concession while conversations 
merely imply contact with the oth¬ 
er side. 

Words are the essence of diplo¬ 
macy, as they are of thought itself. 
The physical dimensions and shape 
of the table between the contestants 
at the Majestic were not important 
unto themselves but as symbols of 
position and attitude. Attitudes are 
alterable and their alteration de¬ 
pends on evaluation of the condi¬ 
tions that are, or that are becom¬ 
ing, and on one’s ability to perceive 
and persuade. 

In the instance involving a defin¬ 
ition of “regroupees,” a single pre¬ 
position might have been inter¬ 
preted by the other side as an 
alteration of US policy. And until 
our definition of intent was clearly 
understood by both our allies and 
the opposition, we could not pro¬ 
ceed toward the goal of implement¬ 
ing policy. 

A shrug, a shuffle, or the stu¬ 
dent’s statement, “You know what 
I mean,” is not good enough in the 
precise realm of diplomacy. ■ 
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“The Revolution That Disappeared,” by C. W. DeKiewiet. 
The Virginia Quarterly Review, Spring 1970, p. 207-226. 
Explores the political, economic, and diplomatic causes of 
African disillusionment with independence. Suggests that 
the vacuum there in resources, ideas, and instruments of 
power is an invitation to Soviet exploitation. 

“Letter from Indo-China,” by Robert Shaplen. The New 
Yorker, 16 May 1970, p. 125-144. This reporter, so knowl¬ 
edgeable regarding the Southeast Asian situation, mulls over 
the invasion of Cambodia and the prospects, promises, and 
drawbacks it encompasses. Economic and political prob¬ 
lems, division within the American mission, Vietnamization, 
and US aid and domestic corruption are treated. 

“CACM Prospects Mixed,” by J. M. Stroebel. Interna¬ 
tional Commerce, 6 April 1970, p. 21-26. Overview of 
the Central American Common Market, with several sta¬ 
tistical tables, followed by summaries of each of the five 
member countries’ economic prospects (p. 26-43). 

“Cuba’s Position in Latin America,” by Robert F. Lam- 
berg. Swiss Review of World Affairs. May 1970, p. 10. 
Castro seems willing temporarily to abandon revolutionary 
aspirations in South America in order to ameliorate Cuba’s 
economic crisis through increasing trade. 

“United Nations Peace Corps?” by John C. Haughey. 
America, 23 May 1970, p. 563. Problems and potential of 
the United Nations Volunteer Corps, proposed by Secre¬ 
tary General U Thant on 5 May 1970, are discussed. 

“Japan’s 21st Century: Some Possible Trends,” by Ray¬ 
mond L. Brown. Contemporary Review. April 1970, p. 
175-177. Japan is likely to become an active force for sta¬ 
bility in Asia, though her movement into this role will be 
initially reluctant. 

“Politics and Prisoners of War,” by Robert M. Krone. 
Air University Review, March-April 1970, p. 74-86. 
Traces the historical treatment of prisoners of war and con¬ 
siders the trend in modern limited warfare to use prisoners 
as pawns in the attainment of political goals. 

“Shaping the Air Force Contribution to National 
Strategy,” by Lucius D. Clay, Jr. Air University Review, 
March-April 1970, p. 2-9. Considers the functions and re¬ 
sponsibilities of the Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff, Plans 
and Operations, in the context of the types of conflict the 
United States must be prepared for, now and in the future. 

“Boundaries of Europe,” by Bruce M. Russett. America, 
23 May 1970, p. 554-555. American foreign policy has in¬ 
advertently advanced the goal of a unified Europe at a time 
when doubts about the benefit of such unity to the United 
States are beginning to surface. 

“United States Changing Mideast Policy: Israel,” by Roth 
Burnett. Vital Speeches, 1 May 1970, p. 442-448. This 
overview of the Middle East situation—past, present, and 
probable future—since the Balfour Declaration is highly 
critical of US policy which is seen to be weakening Israel, 
and not contributing to the establishment of peace in the 
area. 

“The Secret Team and the Games They Play,” by Fletcher 
L. Prouty. The Washington Monthly, May 1970, p. 11- 
19. Alleges that the CIA and the National Security Coun¬ 
cil apparatus make foreign policy and conduct paramili¬ 
tary operations with maximum secrecy and minimum con¬ 
trol by either Congress or professional diplomats and soldiers. 
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Last winter, as I was just starting a study of organiza¬ 
tional problems in American diplomacy, a critical friend 
asked me, “Why doesti’t the Foreign Service produce 
more George Kennans?” It was an impossible question to 
answer, but it made me wonder what thoughts a man 
like Ambassador Kennan would have about the state of 
the State Department today. 

Several months later 1 had a chance to find out. We 
met at Princeton, and discussed at length the differences 
between the Foreign Service of 1970 and that of an 
earlier period. The discussion was so interesting to me, 
that I felt it should be shared with a wider audience in 
some published form. Ambassador Kennan agreed, and 
1 prepared thirteen written questions covering the high¬ 
lights of our first talk. On a second trip to Princeton, he 
responded to these questions in the course of a two hour 
conversation, while I took verbatim notes. The full inter¬ 
view appears below: 


Q.: You have served under six Presidents and nine Sec¬ 
retaries of State. Would you care to say which of these 
men had the surest grasp of foreign policy, which of 
them knew best how to run the State Department and 
which of them relied most heavily on the advice of 
Foreign Service officers? 

Kennan: Of the Presidents I worked under, I think that 
Eisenhower and Jack Kennedy had the best understand¬ 
ing of foreign policy. 

None, that I can think of, relied heavily on the advice 
of Foreign Service officers as such, although certain of 
them — and notably FDR and Jack Kennedy — 
occasionally listened to the words of such individual 
FSOs as they happened to know and to like. This, I 
may say, was not unnatural. The views and advice, of 
FSOs normally reach the President through the Secre¬ 
tary of State. 

Of the Secretaries of State, those who had the surest 
grasp of foreign policy were Dean Acheson and George 
Marshall. One could also include J. F. Dulles, who had 
knowledge if not principles; but X did not really serve 
under him. 

The one who knew best how to run the State Depart¬ 
ment as an organization was George Marshall. 

I cannot recall having served under a Secretary of 
State who had any personal experience in the Foreign 
Service, any great understanding or respect for it or any 
great concern for its future, or who cared to lean 
heavily on the advice of Foreign Service officers as 
such. 

Q.: American foreign policy had perhaps its most crea¬ 
tive period in recent history while you were head of the 
Policy Planning Council in 1947-49. Why was the State 
Department so much more effective in those days than 
it has been since? Were the personalities of the Pres¬ 
ident and General Marshall the major factor, or was it 
good organization, or support from Congress, or the 
sudden ctning to professional maturity of a generation 
of gifted Foreign Service officers who had entered the 
Government in the ’20s, or what? 
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Kennan: A number of factors came together to assure 
such successes as were obtained in the 1947-49 period, 
among them: 

A high degree of bipartisanship in the approach to the 
problems of one vitally important area: Europe. 

A President content to let the Secretary of State 
conduct foreign policy and to support him without 
reserve at critical moments. 

A Secretary of State who had long experience of 
senior command in a disciplined organizational frame¬ 
work, who was not politically partisan or overly 
sensitive to press reactions, who was willing to set up 
rational organizational machinery and to rely extensive¬ 
ly on its workings. General Marshall appreciated the 
importance of adequate personal staff at the Secretary 
of State level, and knew how to use professional career 
personnel. This is not to say that other Secretaries of 
State did not have one or the other of these qualities; 
but they all came together in Secretary Marshall. 

Tam sure there are men in the service today fully as 
competent as any of us who entered in earlier years; but 
I think we had a greater sense of personal independence 
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and confidence, not just in ourselves, but in our career 
environment. This, I suspect, was largely the reflection 
of the fact that we had served, in our younger years, 
under the administrative control of people who were 
themselves Foreign Service officers and had some un¬ 
derstanding of what was involved in a Foreign Service 
career. 

Q.: Has the quality and ability of the Service seemed to 
decline since you left it in 1953? If so, what do you see 
as the main reasons for the decline? 

Kennan: I do not think the quality and ability of the 
Service has really declined since my own retirement; but 
I think the able officers who are in it today are 
smothered in far too large and cumbersome an adminis¬ 
trative environment, have the feeling that their fate is 
determined by people who neither know them nor care 
about them personally or have any personal experience 
that would qualify them to understand and to judge 
Foreign Service performance. This is naturally discour¬ 
aging and makes it very difficult for talent to develop 
and flower. 

Q.: When men like the late Senator Joseph McCarthy 
attack the Foreign Service for “disloyalty,” isn’t their 
main objection really that the Service is something of an 
intellectual elite and its members pick up eccentric and 
“un-American” habits from spending most of their lives 
mixing with foreigners and living abroad? Isn’t this the 
real reason many congressmen can’t stand the State 
Department? 

Kennan: Yes. I think there is, most unfortunately, a con¬ 
flict between those qualities of character and personality 
that are most effective in the Foreign Service and those 
that most commend themselves to some people in 
Congress and, in general, to the American press. 

In part, this arises from a suspicion on the part of 
congressmen and journalists that people so subtly differ¬ 
ent from themselves cannot fully respect them and must 
in some way be looking down on them. But there is also 
the fact that very few people in our domestic life— 
almost none, in fact, even among the most experienced 
journalists and legislators—have any proper under¬ 


standing of the real function and requirements of the 
Foreign Service. They expect the FSO to be a sort of 
foreign exhibit of the American virtues and manner¬ 
isms, as they themselves conceive them. They expect 
him to cultivate popularity and to use this popularity for 
the “selling” of American outlooks (rather than poli¬ 
cies) to other peoples. They do not realize that his main 
tasks normally have to do with other governments rather 
than with peoples; that his function is really that of an 
effective and unobtrusive intermediary, assuring the 
accuracy and usefulness of communication among gov¬ 
ernments; that he needs sometimes to take on something 
of the personal coloration, not just linguistically but in 
manners and way of thinking, of those with whom he 
has to communicate; that a strident and expansive 
Americanism is often an impediment in this respect; and 
that in his quality as an effective intermediary he is 
bound, if he is to be useful, to acquire a certain inner 
detachment towards both sides, which does not imply 
any disloyalty to his own. I would submit that no one 
can long pursue the Foreign Service profession without 
acquiring a certain critical detachment towards the 
behavior and policies of all governments—including his 
own—a detachment which respects the prejudices and 
limitations of vision by which that behavior and those 
policies are often inspired, but does not necessarily 
share them. Congress and the American public must 
ultimately choose, either they want effective intermedi¬ 
aries, effective executors of American policies abroad, 
and effective observers as well, in which case they have 
to tolerate a certain amount of cosmopolitanism in the 
personal make-up of these people, or they must be 
prepared to forego the advantages of a highly effective 
diplomatic arm. 

It is a great pity that this touch of cosmopolitanism 
(it is generally very slight) is so often taken for 
effeminacy or lack of affection for one’s own country. It 
is a poor sort of manliness that has to document itself by 
expansive and boisterous behavior; this latter, in fact, is 
usually the mark of inner insecurity and uncertainty. 
And the variety of patriotism which has never known 
exposure to the challenge of different ways of thought 
and behavior is not necessarily the strongest form of 
patriotism. One thinks, here, of Milton’s words (from 
the Areopagitica ): 
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I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexer¬ 
cised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees 
her adversary, but slinks out of the race where that 
immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust 
and heat. 

I am afraid that before many Americans can hope to 
have a really effective Foreign Service, they will have to 
overcome certain forms of narrowness and provincialism 
in their own attitude towards the tasks and requirements 
of Foreign Service work. 

Q.: Franklin Roosevelt seemed to have very little use for 
the Foreign Service. American diplomats were not con¬ 
sulted about most of the major wartime decisions, and 
Roosevelt traveled to Casablanca and Yalta without 
senior State Department advisers. He once wrote in a 
memorandum that the successful diplomat is “a man 
who is loyal to the Service, who does not offend people 
and who does not get intoxicated at public functions.” 
Was it Roosevelt’s personal temperament that made him 
avoid diplomatic advice, or was it the feeling that a 
President can never be sure of receiving from profes¬ 
sional diplomats the kind of intense loyalty he gets from 
his political supporters? 

Kennan: I am not sure of the answer to this question. 
Sometimes the reluctance to recognize any virtue in the 
Foreign Service officer’s expertise conceals a painful 
awareness of one’s own lack of it. In FDR’s case, I 
think there was something personal, as well. He disliked 
social prominence and pretension; and he probably 
associated these things with the Foreign Service. He had 
little or no understanding for a disciplined, hierarchical 
organization. He had a highly personal view of diploma¬ 
cy, imported from his domestic political triumphs, and 
great confidence in his own personal ability to wheedle 
anybody into anything. His approach to problems of 
foreign policy was basically histrionic, with the Ameri¬ 
can political public as his audience. Foreign Service 
officers were of little use to him in this respect. His taste 
was for the dilettante, and he liked boldness in the 
people around him. He disliked cautious, experienced 
men; and it is true that a Foreign Service officer, since 
he is a professional, has the same kind of caution bred 
of experience that a good doctor or lawyer has. 

Q. What should be the attitude of an enlightened Con¬ 
gress toward the Foreign Service? Often it has seemed 
to be one of hostility and suspicion, which is perhaps 
inevitable under our constitutional system of separate 
executive and legislative powers; or is it? 

Kennan: Congress should recognize three decisive reali¬ 
ties in the development of any good professional organi¬ 
zation : 

1. That it is like a slow-growing tree: important 
changes in it can be made only by consistent treatment, 
in matters of selection and promotion, over a long 
period of at least 10-15 years; and 

2. that it must be permitted to administer itself, in its 
own way—that you cannot successfully blanket it into 
the general Civil Service or saddle it with administrators 
from outside its own ranks; and 

3. that essential to its successful development are 


Secretaries of State, if not Presidents, who care some¬ 
thing about it as an institution, arc prepared to assure 
the necessary consistency of treatment, and are willing 
to use it as a real professional arm. 

Q.: Today there are 23,000 Americans stationed at our 
263 Embassies and Consulates overseas. Only about 
1,800 are Foreign Service officers, the remainder being 
supporting staff and employees of the Defense Depart¬ 
ment, CIA and fifty other departments of government. 
When you entered the Foreign Service in 1925, our 
Embassy staffs were, of course, much smaller. Although 
when you went as Ambassador to Yugoslavia in 1961 
they had reached about their present size. Do you think 
that “bigness” is a problem in our overseas representa¬ 
tion, and if you were Secretary of State what would you 
do about it? 

Kennan: I do, indeed. It’s a problem because it inter¬ 
feres with effective communication. Excess people in the 
Government—unnecessary personnel—cause a kind of 
damage that multiplies throughout the system. You 
might even put it mathematically: the damage caused by 
unnecessary people is equal to the square of their num¬ 
ber. There ought to be a great curtailment of personnel 
of the “other agencies”—the Defense Department and 
Commerce and all the rest—stationed overseas at our 
Embassies. Their presence there constitutes an abuse of 
the facilities of the Embassies. Their departments use 
their greater political “pull” with the Congress to enable 
them to keep these people there. I think the Secretary of 
State should be given control over the stationing of rep¬ 
resentatives of other cabinet agencies abroad, and the 
right to place limits on it. He cannot conduct foreign 
policy effectively when these other departments clutter 
our diplomatic missions with people who overshadow 
numerically his own Foreign Service staff. 

Q.: Our last three Presidents have relied increasingly on 
a White House staff to run foreign policy, which has 
diminished the role of the State Department. Comment¬ 
ing on the power of the recent White House staffs of 
McGeorge Bundy and Walt Rostow and the present 
staff under Henry Kissinger, cx-Secretary of State Achc- 
son has declared that if he were offered his former job 
today, he would not accept it under present circum¬ 
stances. Would you? 

Kennan: Though I have great personal respect for both 
Bundy and Kissinger, T consider the present White 
House staff arrangement an unsound one. These men 
are pressed willy-nilly into at least a part of the role 
which the Secretary of State was intended to have. I 
suppose the appointment of politically acceptable but 
diplomatically restrained Secretaries of State is—as in 
the case of Cordell Hull—just another reflection of 
congressional pressures on foreign policy. Presidents 
sometimes find it easier to buy congressional support by 
appointing as Secretary of State a man who will please 
the leaders of Congress, rather than to appoint one who 
is more effective in running foreign policy. FDR chose 
Cordell Hull I suppose because Hull had prestige with 
Congress and could keep Congress quiet, but scarcely 
for any great knowledge of foreign affairs. 
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If you are going to use the State Department as it 
should be used, and as it was meant to be used, as the 
nation’s main instrument of foreign policy, then you’ll 
have to make the Secretary of State a species of “Prime 
Minister for External Affairs,” a sort of a Deputy 
President, with some degree of authority over all exter¬ 
nal relations. He needs to borrow a portion of the 
President’s authority, not be just one of a half-dozen 
equal cabinet officers. The foreign affairs problems of 
the United States should be centered in the State 
Department. This, after all, is the role that John Foster 
Dulles played and, to a large extent, Dean Acheson too, 
although he had less congressional support. It really 
comes down to a question of the President’s personal 
confidence in his Secretary. Other cabinet officers 
should always be able, of course, to appeal a decision 
over the head of the Secretary of State up to the 
President. If too many of these appeals come crowding 
in to the President, then he has to get a new Secretary 
of State or tell the others to quiet down. Creating a 
personal assistant to the President like Kissinger or 
Bundy who is really a partial Secretary of State is no 
solution. 


Q.: American Presidents always set aside a number of 
foreign ambassadorships as rewards to faithful party 
politicians and fund-raisers, as well as to a few distin¬ 
guished private citizens. Today, fifteen of the seventeen 
ambassadorships in Western Europe are held by these 
so-called “political appointees,” and the remaining two 
by Foreign Service officers. In your view, is it wise to 
continue to have a number of “political ambassadors,” 
or should the United States adopt the practice of most 
other countries and appoint only experienced diplomats 
to head its overseas Embassies? 


Kennan: I don’t preclude at all the occasional usefulness 
of political appointees where they are personally close to 
the President. But he should appoint such ambassadors 
only when they have the experience in foreign affairs 
and the personal qualities to fit them for the office. If 
the President wants to pick three or four personal or 
political acquaintances who really have the qualifica¬ 
tions for the job, I see nothing wrong with that, even 
though it should be clear that they work for him through 
his Secretary of State. If you can find an occasional 
Averell Harriman, a man who would be really respected 
and be effective abroad, fine. Harriman is to me the 
outstanding example of a man from private life who has 
served successfully abroad because he had the necessary 
experience and dedication and willingness to learn, as 
well as being serious and a hard worker. A diplomat 
also needs what the great French Ambassador, Jules 
Cam bon, used to call “une certaine habitude du 
monde” Foreign Service is not the only way you can 
acquire it; but you should have acquired it some way if 
you are to serve as ambassador. This is why I am 
strongly against the practice of using appointments to 
ambassadorships abroad just as a means of satisfying 
domestic political interests. When, regardless of experi¬ 
ence of effectiveness, you appoint a woman ambassador 
just because you think that will please the women of 
America, or a Negro ambassador just because that will 
please Negroes, that is unworthy. I don’t mean to say 
that there are no women or Negroes well qualified to be 
ambassadors. I simply mean that when you choose for 
this job an unqualified person without experience simply 
because you wish to appease this or that domestic 
interest group and to win popularity at home, then it is a 
prostitution of American diplomacy. 

Q.: In an age of jet aircraft and fast communications, 
some people think that diplomacy is an old fashioned 
anachronism. What do you think of this argument, the 
view that the “hot lines” and traveling Foreign Ministers 
make it less important to have resident diplomats on the 
spot, and reduce their function to that of meeting 
airplanes and receiving orders from Washington over 
the phone? 

Kennan: I know that this is often said, but I just don’t 
believe it. I’m convinced that faster communications 
have not weakened the role of the ambassador. On the 
contrary they have strengthened it and made it more 
important. If anything, an ambassador’s responsibility 
has increased, because faster communications increase 
the dangers of rash and precipitate action. While the 
cables and the phone calls flash back and forth, the 
ambassador has to stand there and cool things and see 
that dangerous mistakes are not made. The telegraph 
and the jet plane do not change the task or the function 
of the diplomat; they just add to its intensity. Faster 
communications give a diplomat more opportunities to 
give his Government the benefit of his own judgment— 
which after all is what he’s being paid for. In the days 
before the telegraph it might take four or five weeks for 
a message to get through by courier, and then you were 
often pretty well stuck with your Government’s instruc¬ 
tions, even though they might be stupid or out of date. 
Today you can just flash a cable back and clear things 
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up. This adds to, rather than detracts from your respon¬ 
sibility. 

What does diminish an ambassador’s usefulness, I 
think, is not improved communications but a lot of visits 
by high ranking officials from home. State visits and 
personal missions abroad by cabinet officers tend to 
paralyze diplomatic action and undercut an ambassa¬ 
dor’s authority between the times when the higher 
officials actually meet. When the Secretary of State goes 
to some foreign capital and handles some problem there 
personally, it may well be a good six months later 
before anyone else in the State Department dares to 
touch that problem. Word is passed that “the Secretary 
is handling this matter personally,” which is probably 
only true for a matter of a few hours during his visit. 
This inhibits the normal channels of diplomacy, which 
are often better suited to the handling of the problem 
anyway. 

Q.: The Nixon Administration recently announced its 
plan to reform the State Department to “gear up to 
meet the requirements of a modern diplomacy.” The 
Eisenhower, Kennedy and Johnson Administrations also 
tried to “reform” the Foreign Service; would you care to 
comment on this latest reform program? 

Kennan: I have not followed the details of this latest 
reform program very closely. Looking back over the 
years I would say that the changes attempted by the 
past three or four Administrations have almost invaria¬ 
bly proceeded from ignorance—ignorance not only 
about what the Foreign Service is but about what it 
should be. There has been an inadequate vision of what 
a better professional diplomacy could achieve. What 
you really need in this country is a series of seminars for 
members of Congress and the senior officials of the 
Executive branch which explains to them what diploma¬ 
cy is, how it works and what it is designed to accomplish 
for the United States. 

Beyond that, one set of reforms has come quickly on 
the heels of another in a way that cancels them all out, 
while the administration of the State Department has 
been so sporadic and lacking in consistency and contin¬ 
uity that nothing permanent has been accomplished. As 
I have said, my own view has always been that it is 
impossible to change the complexion of the Service 
significantly unless you are prepared to think ten to 
fifteen years into the future, and pursue a consistent 
personnel policy, with unchanging support from the 
Congress and the public, over that period. It is not 
enough to bring in new men and new methods every 
two or three years. Even if standards of recruitment for 
diplomats were raised and the authority of the State 
Department over other government agencies in foreign 
affairs were strengthened, it would take ten to fifteen 
years for a new corps of Foreign Service officers to gain 
the necessary experience and to rise to a position of 
influence and responsibility within the Government. 
What the President might say to Congress is this: 
“Make up your minds whether you want a strong and 
effective American diplomacy. If you don’t, then abolish 
the Foreign Service altogether. If you do, then give 
bipartisan support to a fifteen year program for the 
Service, committing the funds and the public support 
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that are needed to create a really first-rate United States 
diplomatic establishment.” I don’t think any program to 
reform the Foreign Service can be effective if it is run 
by people who have no prior experience, or very little, 
in foreign affairs, and who have not themselves come up 
through the ranks of the Service. Another major prob¬ 
lem, of course, is that the various reform programs have 
not yet dealt with the excessive bigness of the bureauc¬ 
racy today, and tried to cut it down. I know that the 
State Department has to be larger today than when I 
first entered Government service in 1925, because 
among other things we have relations with so many 
more countries now. One hundred and twenty members 
of the UN means that you must have 120 ambassadors 
in the field and 120 desk officers in Washington, 
whereas forty years ago our foreign affairs were so 
minor in scope that the Foreign Service could afford to 
be much smaller and more informal. Still, it is my 
impression that we have let Government get too need¬ 
lessly large, without developing good ways of keeping 
the numbers manageable and the people effective. 

Q.: Would you advise your son to consider a Foreign 
Service career today? If a promising student came to 
you to ask advice about a Foreign Service career, would 
you be inclined to encourage him or dissuade him? 

Kennan: 1 would have mixed emotions about recom¬ 
mending the Foreign Service as a career to any bright 
young person who asked me today. I would say, yes, go 
into it, if the person requesting my advice clearly 
regarded the Foreign Service as a form of personal 
experience and development for himself rather than as a 
means of advancement to high position in deciding US 
foreign policy. If he were willing to accept the advan¬ 
tages that can come from foreign living—from getting to 
know different cultures and peoples—and accept them 
for their own sake, regardless of the slow promotions he 
would receive, and the lack of power or influence he 
would wield in the Government, then I’d advise him to 
enter the Foreign Service. But if he was very ambitious 
and competitive as well as being bright, I would not 
suggest that he enter the Foreign Service at the bottom 
and make it a career. The realistic advice to a young 
man who hopes someday to have influence over Ameri¬ 
can foreign affairs and play a role in shaping decisions is 
to tell him to become a successful lawyer or business¬ 
man and plan later to enter diplomacy at the top. That 
way he can attain his objective by the shortest route. 
For it is evident that in the psychology of American 
public life, any successful career in the law or business 
is a better preparation for high policy making than even 
the best career in the Foreign Service. If you want to 
make it in this sense, that’s the way to do it, even 
though you may be less well prepared for your role than 
the man who has devoted his life to professional diplo¬ 
macy. 

A T this point Kennan interrupted the interview 
for a quick drive to his house, on which I accom¬ 
panied him, note pad still in hand. He and his wife, 
Anneliese, he explained, were leaving for a trip to 
Africa on the following day, and there were some 
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last minute arrangements to be made. He also 
wanted me to meet his son, Chris, home on spring 
vacation from a California college and preparing a 
study of environmental pollution for his political 
science class. 

After a few minutes with two generations of 
Kennans, we drove back for a lunch of soup and 
sandwiches at the cafeteria of the Institute for 
Advanced Studies. Over lunch I asked the last of 
my questions: 

Q.r If you were Secretary of State, what are the two or 
three main things you would do today to try to improve 
the Foreign Service and the functioning of the depart¬ 
ment? 

Kennan: First of all, the Department is greatly over¬ 
staffed. I would want to get rid of this excess of 
personnel, but to do so in a way that is not unjust or 
unfair to the many blameless individuals involved. It is 
not their fault that we have come to employ so many 
people in foreign affairs. They should not be the ones to 
suffer for it. One cannot simply sack large numbers of 
employees; the great problem is to find some useful 
work, in other areas, for them to do—perhaps in 
economic development programs or in the domestic 
departments of government or as instructors in the 
universities. 

Next, and indissolubly connected with the reduction 
of the size of the Department, I would go very far 
towards abolishing the work-making, committee-making 
“clearance” system as it now exists in State and reem¬ 
phasize more individual responsibility by officers for 
their work and their recommendations. By what are 
called “clearances,” I mean the pervasive system of 
today whereby the responsible official must obtain ap¬ 
proval in the form of signatures and initialing of 
documents and cables from many other officials before 
he can send his recommendations up the line. This gives 
each of a number of people an effective veto over 
action. A good deal of the average working day is 
wasted in this process, and in the interminable meetings 
and phone calls it entails. From my own experience, I 
have always felt that most committees are the bunk. If 
more than three people attend a meeting, the time of 
most of them is usually wasted. 

The next thing is to put the administrative side of the 
State Department back into the line of command. That 
is to say, things like personnel and the budget, which 
since World War II have been for the most part 
separated from the “policy” side of the Department and 
turned over to administrative specialists rather than 
Foreign Service officers, need to be tightly re-integrated 
with foreign policy concerns. This is particularly true 
with respect to personnel. Let me control personnel and 
I will ultimately control policy. For the part of the 
machine that recruits and hires and fires and promotes 
people can soon control the entire shape of the institu¬ 
tion, and of our foreign policy. That is why it is a 
curious blindness of Secretaries of State, and of top 
Foreign Service officers, when they delegate administra¬ 
tive parts of their responsibility to outside “specialists.” 
The two things need to be brought together at the top. 
These, I think, are the three main things to do, 


though they hardly constitute a total program of reform. 
Without spelling out the details, these are the directions 
in which I would move, the places where I would try to 
get improvement. It goes without saying that cutting 
down the size of the institution would imply placing 
greater confidence and greater responsibility in the 
hands of the fewer people left to do the main jobs. In 
addition, as far as the overseas work of the Foreign 
Service is concerned, I would have several suggestions. 
Clearly there should be a lower volume of reporting to 
Washington: much, much less reporting of raw facts but 
more reporting of judgment of foreign events and pol¬ 
itics. And I firmly believe we must reverse the present 
trend of closing down American consulates abroad. We 
should do just the opposite and open up more con¬ 
sulates. They are, in a way, the branch offices of our 
large embassies and they give us a clearer idea of what 
is happening in many countries outside of the main 
capital city, of what divergent trends in politics and 
economics affecting the United States are developing in 
the provinces and the countryside. Equally important, 
the consulates are a great training ground for the 
Foreign Service. At small consulates, our younger men 
can gain valuable experience and a true sense of 
responsibility. There has always been too great a wait¬ 
ing time before a bright, young Foreign Service officer 
can rise to a command responsibility. He can gain that 
kind of experience in a consulate, which is why I think 
we may be hurting the future of our professional 
diplomacy by closing down consulates as a “temporary 
economy measure,” as is being done today. 

As I have already said, it is also essential that there 
be a consistent system of selection and advancement 
which continues unchanged for at least ten or fifteen 
years. Standards for bringing young people into the 
Foreign Service by competitive examination ought to be 
raised if we want to attract the very best. I’d like at the 
same time to reduce the degree of paternalism at our 
foreign posts—all of the Government housing com¬ 
pounds and military PXs selling American food and 
clothing to Embassy people. We should compensate our 
diplomats adequately to live abroad, but encourage 
them to follow their own individual style of life. They 
should certainly not be forced to live in American 
“ghettos,” which are really a hangover from the system 
set up by the US military during the occupation of 
Germany after World War II. We need to permit the 
individual to have more control over his own destiny 
and to lead his own life in his own way, for that 
expresses the genius of our country and it also makes 
for a better diplomatic representation. 

Finally, I think our diplomats today need to serve 
longer tours at each foreign post. It is not uncommon for 
Foreign Service officers today to serve no more than two 
or at most three years in one spot, which is simply too 
short a time to establish useful connections and gain 
necessary experience and insight into the foreign coun¬ 
try. When I was Jack Kennedy’s Ambassador at Bel¬ 
grade, I recall Yugoslavs coming to me and saying, “We 
like your people, but it’s quite discouraging to get to 
know some of them. Just as we feel we’re getting to 
know one of you Americans really well, you are sud¬ 
denly transferred to another country.” The high rate of 
turnover hinders our effectiveness. ■ 
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Professor Schapiro’s brilliant and distinctive 
interpretation of the nature of Soviet leadership 
and its profound implications should be required 
reading.—Senator Henry M. Jackson 


only possible claim which I may have to the 
honor of being invited to address you is the fact that I 
am a historian of the Soviet Communist Party. It is from 
the experience of the historian that I would submit to 
you the following six broad propositions relating to 
Soviet foreign policy and to what I believe the Western 
response to it should be. 

The Nature of Soviet Leadership 

Experience suggests that it is in the nature of the 
Soviet political system, whichever personalities may be 
active at any one period, for it to be led and, to a 
greater or lesser extent, dominated by one man. Periods 
of so-called “collective leadership,” such as the present, 
are transitional to the one-man rule which alone the 
nature of the system makes workable. Thus, although 
the attempt in 1964 to reach a compromise or equilibri¬ 
um between the party apparatus and the government 
machine may have been genuine enough, we have 
witnessed since then a steady rise in the influence of the 
party (and police) apparatus. This has not been due, or 
necessarily due, to Brezhnev’s personal ambition. In 
practice the traditional Soviet party-government dualism 
is unworkable, and one or the other must prevail: the 
party by tradition and experience holds the better cards, 
and Brezhnev in particular enjoys the confidence of the 
army. Such evidence as there is supports the view that 
Brezhnev now exercises the preponderant influence over 
the military decisions, which are invariably taken in the 
Politburo. 

It is the case that the influence over politics of both 
the army leaders and of the economists and technicians 
has shown signs of increasing: this is, after all, a 
necessary aspect of a modern society. But it is important 
to realize how severe the limitations on this influence 
are in Soviet conditions. There is no military member on 
the Politburo; and in no case has military opinion been 
known to prevail against a political decision, whereas 
instances of the reverse (the Cuban missiles incident of 
1962, for example) are known. Similarly, the economic 
reforms, initiated in 1963-64, have now ground to a 
virtual standstill mainly because of the intransigence of 
the party apparatus. 

It follows that we are dealing with a fairly constant 
type of Politburo leadership, whoever the dominant 
incumbent may happen to be. The mediocrity of the 
present incumbent and of his immediate associates has 
the effect of making conduct of policy even less individ- 
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ual, and therefore more predictable, because a mediocre 
personality is the more dependent on the traditions and 
limits of the institution—in the Soviet case, the party 
apparatus and its ideology. The complete failure of the 
experts on both sides of the Atlantic to predict the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 must be put down 
to a failure to appreciate the extent to which a mediocre 
leader will act according to stereotype. The invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in fact corresponded to the tradition¬ 
al stereotype of Soviet action: it was in response to the 
stimulus of safeguarding party rule, always the first 
consideration; it was in response to a threat to a portion 
of territory which the Soviet leaders regarded as inside 
their own empire for good and all; and it was action 
taken in fair confidence that it would provoke no 
meaningful reaction from NATO. 

The Characteristics of Soviet Foreign Policy 

In sum, the profile of Soviet foreign policy has in 
essential features remained quite constant since 1917, 
notwithstanding the great differences which character¬ 
ized the leading personalities over the years—Lenin, 
Stalin, Khrushchev, Brezhnev. The two essential 
features are: 

(a) Soviet policy is unremittingly dynamic. It is not 
directed towards achieving equilibrium, or balance of 
forces, or peace, or collective security or certain specific 
concrete objectives: its ultimate aim is “victory,” which 
means communist rule on a world scale. However 
unrealistic this aim may seem it is the case that it has 
been thoroughly inculcated into the minds of all Soviet 
leaders from Lenin onwards for over fifty years by the 
ideology. There is no time factor attached to this 
ultimate ideological aim—in contrast in this respect say 
to Hitler, or Genghis Khan. And so, within it, the Soviet 
Union seeks to advance wherever this is possible, to 
gain one advantage here, and another there, and to 
move forward or halt as advantage dictates: in other 
words, ideology determines the constant, ultimate aim, it 
does not affect tactics or strategy. Again, unlike the case 
of Hitler, the Soviet Union has never acted according to 
a “master plan”: on the contrary, it is characteristic of 
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its foreign policy to keep as many options open as 
possible and to vary them as circumstances dictate. 

( b ) The second essential feature, ever since the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in 1918, has been the preoccu¬ 
pation with defense of the territory of the Soviet state as 
a first priority. Traditionally, on the European conti¬ 
nent, this has always taken the form of seeking to “trade 
space for time,” and, clearly, whenever this has been 
possible, other people’s space. Stalin’s expansion into 
Europe after the war was essentially a continuation of 
Lenin’s abortive policy towards Poland in 1920— 
incorporation of bordering territory by a combination of 
force and political subversion. From the Soviet point of 
view it is difficult to see any logical limit to this search 
for territorial security in Europe other than the Atlantic 
Ocean; and it is indeed plain that after the absorption of 
Czechoslovakia in 1948, the sole obstacle to further 
expansion by similar means was the re-emergence onto 
the European scene of the United States, and the 
creation of NATO. Stalin incidentally was successful to 
some extent in pursuing the policy of defense by expan¬ 
sion in the Far East. His success was undone by 
Khrushchev’s subsequent relations with Mao. Stalin 
himself on the other hand failed disastrously over 
Yugoslavia in 1949, where Tito’s defection probably 
cost Stalin Greece as well. It is important to remember 
that Soviet leaders sometimes make disastrous mistakes. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

NATO is thus the main obstacle from the Soviet 
point of view to the kind of territorial expansion which 
the Soviet Union considers logical and necessary for its 
own defense in depth. Militarily it acts as a barrier to 
advance: politically it provides cohesion and some de¬ 
gree of unity to all anti-Communist forces in Western 
Europe, and to some extent to the anti-Soviet forces 
inside the countries of the Soviet bloc. Thus the primary 
aim of the Soviet Union must be, and is, to weaken 
NATO by all possible means. At best this could be 
achieved by getting the United States out of NATO; at 
least the Soviet Union would welcome a reduction of US 
forces within NATO. The withdrawal of the United 
States from NATO would leave a position which to the 
Soviet Union would seem highly desirable. The two 
nuclear powers would then confront one another at a 
respectable distance with much reduced chances of 
accidental nuclear conflict. The present balance of nu¬ 
clear weapons under which neither power can risk a 
first strike without facing the consequences of unaccept¬ 
able damage resulting from invulnerable enemy nuclear 
installations would ensure nuclear stalemate. Within the 
conditions of this -stalemate, the Soviet Union, with its 
military preponderance, could completely dominate Eu¬ 
rope. On the other hand, the Soviet Union has always 
shown an inclination (as witness its policy for the 
United Nations in 1945) to run the world by a great 
power caucus. It might well pursue the possibility for a 
long time to come of a division of spoils arrangement 
with the United States which would enable Soviet power 
to flow into areas which are at present closed to it. For 
this enormous advantage the Soviet Union would no 
doubt willingly postpone its ultimate aim, confident that, 
with Soviet control of Europe, Soviet opportunities for 
attacking the United States by subversion would be 


strengthened a hundredfold. 

I am inclined to the view that many of the talks 
proposed or initiated by the Soviet Union—the Middle 
Eastern talks, the present German talks, the proposals 
for European security talks etc.—have as their main 
aim reconnaissance of the intentions of the United 
States quite as much as any advantage that could accrue 
to the Soviet Union from some ill-advised concession 
made by its adversaries. There is, of course, no reason 
why the West should not engage in such talks, provided 
that they are treated as reconnaissance talks from which 
we can learn something of Soviet intentions, and not as 
conversations with a power which is genuinely seeking a 
solution to conflict. To some extent the same may apply 
to SALT. However, in this case, an agreement to halt 
nuclear development at its present state of balance 
could be very advantageous to the Soviet Union in its 
present economic difficulties—provided such an agree¬ 
ment involved neither inspection on the ground nor any 
political concessions. Different considerations may 
therefore apply to SALT. 

Soviet Policy of Multiple Options 

The Soviet Union is thus faced with NATO as its 
main obstacle in the area which it regards as the 
traditional and natural area for its expansion. There are 
of course obstacles of a different kind which have pre¬ 
vented Soviet advance into Iran or Turkey or in the Far 
East. All these are areas which border on Soviet territo¬ 
ry and into which Russia has shown from time to time, 
both in the recent and in the more remote past, an 
inclination to expand. However, the very existence of 
NATO and of other obstacles, as well as the nuclear 
might of the United States with which the Soviet Union 
is confronted, have served to make the Soviet Union 
evolve its policy of keeping multiple options open. In 
this way the Soviet Union has been able both to keep 
the initiative and to gain substantial advantages at a risk 
which it presumably felt was worth taking. As examples 
of such actions one should recall first the Soviet decision 
to intervene in North Vietnam at the end of 1964 which 
in the early stages at any rate involved the presence of 
Soviet personnel as crews of the Surface to Air Missiles. 
Earlier than 1964 the Soviet Union had set out on the 
path of intervention in the Arab-Israeli conflict which 
began with the arms deal between Egypt and 
Czechoslovakia in 1955. This, the first step in drawing 
Egypt into the Soviet orbit, may have been ultimately 
costly in money and prestige in 1967. But it has amply 
rewarded the Soviet Union in the form of such advan¬ 
tages as the Cairo air base or the Alexandria naval base 
and above all in helping to bring the Soviet navy into 
the Mediterranean. 

We do not yet know all the purposes which the Soviet 
Mediterranean fleet may be designed to serve in time of 
peace. It is easy to imagine roles such as submarine 
tracking or keeping sea lanes open in support of supplies 
to Egypt. It already plays a political role in the shape of 
prestige “showing the flag” visits. It is also possible to 
envisage circumstances in which the Soviet navy, in 
combination with an effectively fermented internal po¬ 
litical coup, could play a decisive role in the winning of 
a position off the coast of Africa (Mauritius?) or even 
in the more distant future in South Africa, which offers 
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good opportunities for political subversion. The Soviet 
navy could also play an important role if the Soviet 
Union should decide that the advantages outweigh the 
risks of an invasion of Rumania (which is of negligible 
importance) and Yugoslavia. The recapture of Yugosla¬ 
via which was lost by Stalin would be an enormous 
prize. It would bring the Soviet Union right onto the 
flank of NATO at a point where it could reasonably 
hope to extract advantages from the political instability 
of Italy, and from the presence of the Italian Commu¬ 
nist Party. In all such maneuvers in the past the 
calculation seems to have been based on the degree of 
risk of nuclear confrontation with the United States in¬ 
volved. The risk, however, does not lie in a direct threat 
of nuclear reprisal for a non-nuclear Soviet act which has 
already taken place, since the Soviet Union must assume 
that the United States cannot face the reprisal capacity 
of the Soviet Union which would survive after a first 
strike. The risk to the Soviet Union lies in a non-nuclear 
response by the United States and its allies which puts 
the Soviet Union in the position of having either to yield 
to the defensive non-nuclear response, or resort to nu¬ 
clear attack, with unacceptable damage as a consequence; 
or engage in direct conventional armed conflict with 
United States forces, with the grave danger of escalation 
into a nuclear conflict. This was the situation which arose 
for the Soviet Union in 1962 over the Cuban missiles 
crisis: it seems probable that the Soviet Union has learnt 
the lesson. (Khrushchev’s Cuban ploy was not, however, 
so rash and ill-advised as some have been inclined to 
adjudge it in retrospect. The favorable outcome to the 
Western cause was plainly due to the perfect judgment 
of the situation shown by President Kennedy and could 
have proved very different had the crisis been different¬ 
ly handled.) 

Advantages Enjoyed by the Soviet Union 

These are mainly five— 

( a ) The virtually total control which the Soviet 
leaders maintain over their own internal public opinion. 
Such dissent as has been evident in some instances in 
the past (Hungary, Czechoslovakia) has been easily 
contained and has played no serious role. 

( b ) The enormous and successful propaganda oper¬ 
ation which the Soviet Union has mounted against the 
United States. The main benefit which the Soviet Union 
derives from this continuing operation is that it enables 
it to dissemble its own internal and external policies. 
But anti-Americanism is also the cement by which the 
Communist movement is held together, now that unity 
of doctrine and disciplined allegiance to Moscow have 
been eroded as a consequence of the Sino-Soviet split. 

(c) An illusion current among some of the Western 
powers at different times that some kind of “detente” 
with the Soviet Union is a real possibility. This illusion 
is based on the false belief that in some circumstances 
the Soviet Union would abandon its ultimate aim and its 
dynamic foreign policy and accept permanent equilibri¬ 
um with the West in the interests of peace. The Soviet 
Union is not interested in peace: it is interested in the 
absence of shooting war or at any rate of nuclear 
shooting war. But otherwise it is as a result of continuing 
conflict that Soviet influence increases. Thus the contin¬ 
uing war in Vietnam has kept the United States preoc- 
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cupied with her own affairs and therefore less likely to 
act as a restraining force to Soviet advances; and the 
continuing conflict in the Middle East has provided the 
Soviet Union with the opportunity it was seeking to 
secure naval and air bases in Egypt. The danger of 
Western belief in the possibility of a “detente” is that it 
leads to the risk that concessions will be made in order 
to bring it about—concessions from which the Soviet 
Union alone will benefit and for which it will give 
nothing in return. 

( d ) The illusion that fear of China as a nuclear 
power will make the Soviet Union ready and anxious for 
real peace with the United States. This is a conceivable 
situation which may arise in the remote future. So far as 
the foreseeable future is concerned, Soviet fear of China 
is probably real enough. But the nuclear threat from 
China is at present one which the Soviet Union could 
hope easily to pre-empt. Moreover, if the immediate 
fear were overwhelming, one would have expected the 
Soviet government to have followed the advice of some 
of the military leaders and to have removed Chinese 
nuclear installations by a combination of political sub¬ 
version and a military operation in Sinkiang. The fact 
that the Soviet Union did not do so suggests that it is 
more wisely waiting for Mao to die in order to see 
whether better prospects of accommodation will arise 
under his successors. 

(e) The illusion that the Soviet threat has been 
eliminated by the breakdown of cohesion in the interna¬ 
tional Communist movement. Obviously, the weakening 
of this cohesion is of great advantage to us but the 
advantage should not be over-estimated. Two basic facts 
still remain true: first, that in the last resort every 
communist party will side with the Soviet Union against 
the United States; and secondly that the progress of a 
communist party is always on balance of greater benefit 
than disadvantage to the Soviet Union, even if that 
party is not one which will accept Soviet directives 
(Cuba, Vietnam, Italy.) 

What the Western Response Should Be 

(a) Obviously the first aim must be containment of 
Soviet expansion: the question arises over the best 
methods. In general, containment has hitherto been 
most successful where the Soviet Union has been 
stopped from an intended advance by the certain 
knowledge that its advance would be met by non¬ 
nuclear force. This means that the USSR is put into the 
position of having either to yield or to accept conflict 
(with risk of escalation) or to be the first to use the 
nuclear weapon—and in these circumstances hitherto 
the Soviet Union has seen fit to yield. The cases where 
the Soviet Union has taken offensive action have been 
cases where it may well have had good reason to believe 
that its action would produce no serious or practical 
reactions from the Western side. (Hungary, Middle 
East, Czechoslovakia). 

( b ) Conversely, the direct threat by the United States 
of nuclear retaliation in the event of Soviet unilateral 
aggression is of doubtful value, since in the present state 
of the balance of nuclear forces it will, or at all events 
could, lack credibility. The strength and importance of 
NATO lies precisely in the fact that it offers the one 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Task Forces 

In his news conference of June 
25, Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers called attention to Deputy 
Under Secretary Macomber’s Janu¬ 
ary proposals to “reform the Depart¬ 
ment of State’s Management and 
Personnel procedures.” He said that 
the thirteen Task Forces, which were 
assembled at that time to make a 
“thorough review of existing Man¬ 
agement and Personnel policies, and 
to make improvements wherever 
needed,” are in the process of writ¬ 
ing their reports, which, although 
not yet completed, are “more thor¬ 
ough and more comprehensive than 
any previous study that has ever 
been made in the Department of 
State,” and are a “graphic demon¬ 
stration of the vitality, resourceful¬ 
ness and intelligence of the profes- 


Making Reports 

sionals in this Department.” 

In addition, Secretary Rogers said, 
. . this is a very unique experi¬ 
ment for a great bureaucracy to in¬ 
volve its own professionals in the 
creative task of self-appraisal and 
self-renewal. We shall be spending 
most of the summer refining the 
Task Force findings through further 
discussions with personnel in the 
Department.” 

This comment about the Task 
Force work was particularly impor¬ 
tant, said Secretary Rogers, “so that 
there would be no misunderstanding 
about the fact that this study is one 
that we have initiated. It is not, in 
any sense of the word, intended to 
be contrary to the wishes of those of 
us in charge of the Department.” 
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New Editorial Board Member 


Temporary Lodging Allowance—Advances in Washington 


A member recently encountered 
difficulty in obtaining an advance 
from the State Department for the 
temporary lodging portion of the 
Home Service Transfer Allowance. 
She appealed to AFSA, which inter¬ 
ceded on her behalf and assisted in 
obtaining the advance she required. 
AFSA was assured that advances 
would be made in Washington as in 
the field. 

It will be recalled that AFSA in¬ 
cluded recommendations regarding 
this allowance in its Thirteen Pro¬ 
posals submitted in a letter dated 
March 6, 1969, to the former Depu¬ 
ty Under Secretary for Administra¬ 
tion. 

The advances were authorized in 
October 1969, and more recently as 
announced in the AFSA Bulletin to 
all members, the allowances were 
doubled (except for wives). Single 
persons will receive the allowances 
for the same period as married per¬ 
sons, as AFSA had recommended. 

Personnel who encounter difficul¬ 
ty in obtaining TLA advances from 
State in the future should refer to 
4 FAM 333.3 and 3 FAM 315.6— 


especially 315.6-2b, which spells 
out the procedure for application. 

Members are encouraged to ad¬ 
vise AFSA when they encounter 
problems of this nature. There is a 
Members’ Interest Committee re¬ 
sponsible for investigating such 
problems and for proposing solu¬ 
tions. 

New Careers 

Joseph Pincus, who retired in Au¬ 
gust 1969 after 27 years in govern¬ 
ment service (20 of them in the De¬ 
partment of State and AID), is now 
President of the Common Market 
Development Corporation in Ruston, 
Louisiana. He established the cor¬ 
poration in March of this year to 
continue technical assistance to 
Latin America and is interested in 
hearing from retired FSOs or FSRs 
who may be available for technical 
assistance abroad. 

Mr. Pincus is also serving as Pro¬ 
fessor of Economics and Finance in 
the School of Business Administra¬ 
tion of the Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute and has published a book, 
“The Economy of Paraguay,” Prae- 
ger, 1968. 


Miss Mary Teresita Currie has re¬ 
cently been named to the Editorial 
Board of the JOURNAL. She was 
born in Washington, D.C. while her 
father was stationed here with the 
United States Navy at the end of 
World War II, but has lived for much 
of her life in New York City. 

Travel has been a key ingredient 
in her experience. She studied in 
France for two years, and has paid 
extensive visits to Germany and Italy. 
After graduation from Bryn Mawr in 
1966 with a major in modern Euro¬ 
pean history, she entered the For¬ 
eign Service offering French, Ger¬ 
man, and Swedish (her mother’s 
native tongue) to fulfill her foreign 
language requirements. She subse¬ 
quently added Italian, and, after a 
tour in Tel Aviv, Hebrew to her 
achievements in language profi¬ 
ciency. 

Miss Currie is now assigned to 
the Near East division of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for Near 
East and South Asian Affairs, in INR, 
where she follows developments in 
Israel and Palestinian affairs. She 
has recently completed an arduous 
assignment on Macomber Task Force 
XIII (management tools). 





AFSA and D.C. Driving Permits 

Several members have written to 
thank AFSA for “arranging” to ob¬ 
tain D.C. driving permits, and please 
send one. 

AFSA “arranged” that foreign af¬ 
fairs community personnel who are 
not D.C. residents, who are return¬ 
ing on home leave, and who do not 
have a valid driving permit from one 
of the states, could apply for a 
D.C. permit, giving their agency 
(State, AID, or USIA) address in 
lieu of a D.C. residential address. 
AFSA also arranged for State to 
make the formal request. 

The D.C. authorities require all 
applicants to appear in person and 
take the required examinations. Only 
employees will be considered under 
this exception. 

AFSA does its best to provide 
service, but there are some things 
it can’t do! 

Pay up $10—$15 a month? 

Continuing its follow-up on health 
benefit premium reductions, AFSA 
would like to inform its members 
that Senator Quentin Burdick (D., 
N. Dak.) has proposed a compro¬ 
mise bill to increase the govern¬ 
ment’s share of health insurance 
costs. This bill would raise the gov¬ 
ernment’s input to 40 per cent over 
the present 24 per cent. Earlier 
bills proposed called for 50 per cent 
to 100 per cent, but it is believed 
that President Nixon would veto any¬ 
thing over the 40 per cent figure. 

This will add an additional $10 
to $15 monthly to government take- 
home pay and serve as a welcome 
addition to the AFSA-induced sav¬ 
ings of $89.70 per year for fam¬ 
ilies ($26 for singles) on the For¬ 
eign Service Benefit Plan insurance 
rates, as announced in AFSA News 
for last December. AFSA will con¬ 
tinue to support an increased gov¬ 
ernment contribution which would 
help offset the increased costs that 
were imposed upon members. Even 
though AFSA succeeded in having 
the proposed increase materially re¬ 
duced, members continue to pay a 
larger share of the premium than is 
warranted. 

F.S. Artist 

Clark R. Barrett, son of FSO Ray¬ 
mond J. Barrett, is the artist respon¬ 
sible for the drawings in this 
month’s Bookshelf pages. Clark 
graduated from Washington-Lee High 
in June and has been accepted at 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
in Richmond where he will study art 
education. He had one-man art 
shows in Madrid and in Virginia and 
won first prize in the Madrid City 
Art Contest n 1967. 


Those whose memberships dated 
prior to June 30, 1969 have had a 
bonus, but it ended June 30, 1970. 
In spite of the opportunity to renew 
anytime during this period but not 
be billed until June, and to pay 
annual fees on a monthly basis in¬ 
stead of in a lump sum, applications 
for renewal continue to lag as we 
go to press. 

Yes—May was one of the busiest 
months the Club has ever had as 
many know all too well from delayed 
service or waiting for a table. The 
answer is that more members are 
using the Club more often—not just 
for dining but for parties, meetings, 
farewells, etc. 

This is fine, except the Club has 
a very definite and limited capacity. 
Those members who renew, main¬ 


tain or had founding memberships 
will obviously have priority over ap¬ 
plicants at a later date. 

If you haven’t renewed, why not 
do so tomorrow? 

If your card has expired, see the 
Club Secretary, Mrs. Feissner, and 
get a new one on completion of your 
application. Dine now—pay later. 

Tips On Gratuities 

Please —if you think the one who 
waited on you deserves something 
more than the automatic gratuity, do 
not add it to your check—give it in 
cash! 

In order to ensure equitable shares 
in gratuities, it is essential that no 
add/f/ona/ gratuity other than the 15 
per cent charge appear on checks. 



Shannon Reinhardt, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John E. Reinhardt, was married 
to Neil S. Lancefie/d, son of Dr. and Mrs. Stuart Lance field, on June 27, in Wash¬ 
ington. Mr. and Mrs. Lancefield will live in San Francisco where he is employed 
by the Arthur Young Company and she is serving a government internship with 
HUD. Mrs. Lancefield graduated from Smith College in May of this year, Mr. 
Lancefield from Dartmouth in 1968. In photo, Mr. and Mrs. Reinhardt, the bride 
and groom, and Mrs. Lancefield and Dr. Lancefield, at the wedding reception at 
the Foreign Service Club. 













Dr. John A. Hannah, AID Administrator, second from left, accepts honorary 
membership in AFSA. Princeton Lyman of the Board of Directors, C. William 
Kontos, AFSAi Vice President, and Charles W. Bray, III, Chairman of the Board, 
made the presentation. 


Deaths 

ALLEN. The Honorable George V. 
Allen, former career diplomat, 
died on July 12 in Durham, N.C. 
Former Ambassador to Iran, Yugo¬ 
slavia, India, and Greece, Ambas¬ 
sador Allen served as assistant 
secretary of state for public affairs 
and for Near Eastern, South Asian, 
and African affairs, as head of VOA, 
director of USIA, and director of the 
Foreign Service Institute. Ambassa¬ 
dor Allen had been serving on the 
Duke University board of trustees 
for the past five years. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Katherine M. Allen 
of 4730 Quebec Street, N.W., Wash¬ 
ington, and by three sons. In lieu of 
flowers, the family requests that con¬ 
tributions in Ambassador Allen’s 
memory be made to the Dacor Edu¬ 
cation and Welfare Fund. 

KENDRICK. Drew T. Kendrick, 
son of FSO Joseph T. Kendrick, 
died on June 17 in Tulsa, Oklaho¬ 
ma. He was an entering freshman 
at Goddard College, Plainfield, 
Vermont. He is survived by his 
parents of 4906 Falstone Avenue, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

Leslie A. Squires, USIA, and Mrs. 
Squires are shown at the Annual 
Awards Ceremony. Mr. Squires re¬ 
ceived the Christian A. Her ter award. 


LARKIN. R. Clyde Larkin, FSO- 
retired, died July 10 in Vienna, 
Virginia. Mr. Larkin joined the 
State Department in 1943 and be¬ 
came chief of the Department’s 
public safety and security division. 
He later served in Paris, Toronto, 
and Sydney before his retirement 
in 1966. He is survived by his wife, 
Helen C. Larkin of 8724 Old Court 
House Road, Vienna, and by four 
sons. 

MOORE. Mrs. John W. Moore, wid¬ 
ow of a federal official who had 
served as a Democratic congress¬ 
man from Kentucky, died July 3 in 
Washington. Mrs. Moore’s husband, 
who served in the House and as 
assistant controller of the Federal 
Housing Administration, died in 


1941. Mrs. Moore is survived by 
two daughters, three sisters, and 
two brothers, one of whom, Hershel 
H. Helm, 4106 N. 27th Road, New 
Orleans, is FSS-retired. 

RIVERA. Regulo Rivera, FSO- 
retired, died on January 31. He 
had joined the Department in 
1937, serving in Mexico, Guatemala, 
Spain, Canada, and Chile. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Ana Maria 
Rivera, Seneca 511-102, Mexico 5, 
D.F., Mexico. 

SULLIVAN. Richard J. Sullivan, 
USIA, died on July 9 in Silver 
Spring, Maryland. Mr. Sullivan 
joined USIA in 1960, and after an 
assignment in Rangoon as publica¬ 
tions officer, he served in Hong 
Kong and in Seoul, where he was 
press attache in 1968. Since then, 
Mr. Sullivan had been chief of the 
Burmese language service of the 
Voice of America. He is survived 
by his wife, Arlene R. Sullivan of 
905 Crest Park Drive, Silver 
Spring, and by two children. 

WHEELER. Joseph C. Wheeler, 
FSIO, died July 5 in Florence, 
Italy, where he was consul general. 
Director of finance and budget di¬ 
rector for the Department of Agri¬ 
culture for 18 years, Mr. Wheeler 
joined USIA in 1957 and served in 
Rome, Belgrade, and in Washing¬ 
ton as deputy assistant director for 
administration. He was assigned to 
Florence in 1966. Mr. Wheeler is 
survived by his wife, Shirley B. 
Wheeler, c/o Mrs. Arthur Lester, 
3409 Greentree Drive, Falls 
Church, Virginia, and by three 
children. 


Before AFSA’s Annual Awards luncheon, AFSA President Theodore L. Eliot, 
Jr., Ambassador Thomas S. Estes, Executive Director of AFSA, Charles W. Bray, 
III, Chairman of the Board of Directors of AFSA, Dr. John A. Hannah, AID 
Administrator, the Honorable Averell Harriman and Deputy Under Secretary 
William B. Macomber, Jr. foregather for a discussion. Secretary Macomber pre¬ 
sented the three awards to the winners. 





JFSOC NEWS: Action on E. 0. 11491 


(The following is printed at the 
request of JFSOC) 

JFSOC opened its campaign for 
Foreign Service officer action under 
Executive Order 11491 at its open 
meeting of June 9. Excerpts from a 
memorandum to JFSOC members 
discussed at the meeting follow. The 
memorandum included a question¬ 
naire on members’ opinions concern¬ 
ing the direction and policy JFSOC 
should adopt regarding the issue of 
employee associations. A number of 
working committees were formed 
to campaign for organization un¬ 
der the Order. Volunteers should 
contact Norman Achilles, Chair¬ 
man of JFSOC’s committee on the 
Executive Order, ext 22277 or 
965-1969. 

1. What is Executive Order 11941?: 

• Current Order signed by Presi¬ 
dent Nixon governing all Em¬ 
ployer-Employee Relations in the 
Federal Service. 

• Order provides for any orga¬ 
nization receiving a majority 
of the votes cast in a special 
election to become the " exclu¬ 
sive representative ” for all em¬ 
ployees in the “bargaining 
unit” for which the election 
was held. 

• Thus if AFSA, JFSOC, or the 
American Federation of Govern¬ 
ment Employees (AFGE) received 
51% of the votes in such an 
election, it would be the only 
organization allowed to represent 
Foreign Service officers in deal¬ 
ings with the Department. 

• Copies of the Executive Order 
are available through the GPO 
bookstore in State. 

2. What are the advantages of 
having “exclusive recognition” 
under the Executive Order? 

• An increase in managerial 
effectiveness. 

• “Exclusive recognition" will 
require the administrative ap¬ 
paratus of the Department to 
come to a professional associa¬ 
tion representing Foreign Serv¬ 
ice officers to “negotiate” 
agreements on major personnel 
policies in the Department, 
rather than the association 
going, hat in hand, to seek the 
aid of individual officials. A 
cooperative relationship be¬ 
tween the leadership of such an 
association and the leadership 
of the Department is useful 
and should continue; “exclu¬ 
sive recognition” will merely 


add an additional dimension of 
power to a recognized associa¬ 
tion by defining the Depart¬ 
ment’s responsibility toward it. 

• “Exclusive recognition” will 
lead to an effective grievance 
mechanism for officers caught 
in the gears of an unresponsive 
bureaucracy. 

• “Exclusive recognition” will 
provide an effective mechanism 
through which to fight for ade¬ 
quate perquisites for all officers; 
the Post Office Workers are help¬ 
ful but do they adequately rep¬ 
resent the interests of Foreign 
Service officers? 

3. Why the concern about the Ex¬ 
ecutive Order at this juncture?: 

• AFGE is presently organizing 
in the Department. 

• AFGE’s strategy is to orga¬ 
nize all employees in a particu¬ 
lar office or Bureau. Presuma¬ 
bly then it intends to seek “ex¬ 
clusive recognition” as the rep¬ 
resentative of all categories of 
employees in that unit— 
including Foreign Service 
officers. AFGE is affiliated with 
AFL/CIO and has AFL/CIO re¬ 
sources and professional orga¬ 
nizers at its disposal. 

4. What was the content of the 
memorandum sent to each of 
the thirteen Task Force Chair¬ 
men by the Officers of JFSOC? 

• In a May 20 memorandum 
the Officers of JFSOC, as indi¬ 
viduals, expressed the view that 
an organization serving a func¬ 
tion similar to that of the Task 
Forces, was necessary. The or¬ 
ganization should a) monitor im¬ 
plementation of accepted Task 
Force recommendations and b) 
engage in an ongoing dialogue 
with the administrative appara¬ 
tus of the Department in order 
to periodically prod the bu¬ 
reaucracy to justify its actions 
in terms of the real aims of the 
Department and to provide the 
individual officer with an insti¬ 
tutional means to participate 
in the control of the organiza¬ 
tion to which he is committing 
his career. 

• The memorandum argued 
that such an organization was 
necessary to insure managerial 
effectiveness in the Depart¬ 
ment. 

• The memorandum noted that 


the Foreign Services of other 
countries (including the UK 
and Canada) had representa¬ 
tive employee associations in 
formal relationships with the 
administrations of their For¬ 
eign Offices, similar to the rela¬ 
tionship provided in Executive 
Order 11491. It argued that 
since the formation of a simi¬ 
lar employee association in our 
own Service was inevitable, the 
Task Force Reports should rec¬ 
ommend that a representative 
association be encouraged to 
seek “exclusive recognition” 
under the Executive Order as 
an aid to administrative effec¬ 
tiveness in the Department. 

• The memorandum called for 
special attention to be given to 
suggesting guidelines for inter¬ 
nal consultative procedures to 
insure that any organization 
claiming to be representative 
was in fact so. 

5. What did the Officers of JFSOC 
hope to gain by making such a 
request of senior officers of the 
Department? 

• At minimum, the memoran¬ 
dum and similar efforts within 
the Task Forces by junior 
officers would raise the basic 
question of whether in-house 
reform can be meaningful 
without a representative em¬ 
ployee organization formally 
recognized by administrative 
policy makers. 

• At maximum, acceptance of 
such a recommendation by a 
Task Force chaired by a senior 
officer and formed by the Depu¬ 
ty Under Secretary for Admin¬ 
istration, stressing managerial 
effectiveness, would be useful in 
future discussions with the 
more conservative senior mem¬ 
bers of the Service. 

6. What will be the most telling 
argument used against “exclu¬ 
sive recognition?” 

• Critics will use the visceral 
argument that recognition un¬ 
der the Executive Order smacks 
of “unionism.” They will ig¬ 
nore the vital need for a For¬ 
eign Service organization that 
is unambiguously identified 
with the advances of the inter¬ 
ests of Foreign Service officers; 

7. Who should seek to represent 
Foreign Service officers? Proba¬ 
bly AFSA—if it reorganizes it¬ 
self so that it truly reflects the 
views of all officers. 



"It is often said that Russians resemble Americans. There is much truth in 
this. We have both been shaped by living in a tough continental environment 
and by struggling for survival against a hard and hostile climate.” 


Understanding 

the 

Russians 


■ hough I am now starting my third year of academ¬ 
ic life at the University of Miami, I would not profess 
that this book is a “scholarly” work. I suppose it is 
inevitable that after more than thirty-six years in the 
Foreign Service of the United States I am and will 
probably remain more a professional diplomat than an 
academician. A professional diplomat is a dabbler in all 
the academic disciplines, a master of none; but he is 
supposed nowadays to be a master of synthesis. Diplo¬ 
macy in our era is no longer a matter of dealing with a 
handful of courtiers, of influencing a sovereign. It bears 
only a remote resemblance to the glamorous picture of 
personal intrigue emerging from old histories and ro¬ 
mantic novels and exciting spy stories. Modern diploma¬ 
cy is rather a continuing and exhaustive study of whole 
societies and of their interrelationships. It requires 
knowledge of the history and culture, of the political, 
economic, technological and social forces at work in the 
society in which the diplomat resides. It requires careful 
evaluation of the direction in which these forces will 
move within that society, and of the effect their move¬ 
ment will have on relations between that society and 
other societies, especially his own. 

What are the diplomat’s sources? More specifically, 
what are the sources of the observations and views 
expressed in this book? They are literally myriad, 
including notably: 

• Personal observation during nearly seven years of 
residence and travel in the Soviet Union, first from 
February, 1947, to July, 1949, then from September, 
1962, to November, 1966, plus shorter visits in 1959, 
1968 and 1969. 

• Thousands of conversations with Soviet citizens, 
from members of the Kremlin leadership to university 
rectors in Moscow and elsewhere, to a factory manager in 
Sverdlovsk, to a port captain in the Soviet Far East, to 
an aged peasant woman waiting for a Volga ferry. 

• Hundreds of hours of participating in negotiations 
with Soviet officials, both bilaterally and multilaterally, 
in diverse forums. 

• Endless discussions with my own American diplo- 


FOY KOHLER 

This is the Preface and Introduction to Ambassador Koh¬ 
ler's book. Ambassador Kohler entered the Foreign Service 
in 1931 and, in addition to his Russian experience outlined 
in this article, served at Windsor, Bucharest, Athens, Cairo, 
London and Ankara. He was appointed Career Ambassador 
in 1966 and received the distinguished honor award the 
same year. 

Copyright © 1970 by Foy D. Kohler. Printed by per¬ 
mission of Harper & Row. 


matic colleagues, journalists and outside experts on 
Russia and the Soviet Union—and similar exchanges of 
views and opinions with experts and diplomats of other 
countries. 

• Reading the Soviet press and other current publica¬ 
tions for a quarter of a century. 

• Listening day after day, year after year to Soviet 
radio and television. 

• Seeing and hearing hundreds of Russian plays,, 
operas, ballets and concerts. 

• Going through the general readers of the seven-year 
Soviet primary school (comparable to the old McGuffey 
“Readers” in the United States). 

• My own eclectic library in English, French and 
Russian, ranging from serious political and historical' 
studies through the Russian classics and modern Soviet 
novels, to scores of local guidebooks about places visited 
throughout the Soviet Union. 

I first went to Moscow at the end of World War II by 
my own application, mainly because years of study and 
many long discussions with my colleagues who had 
served there had given me no satisfactory concept of 
what Russia and the Russians were really like. So— 
even though it was said at that time that anyone who 
actually asked to go to Moscow should have his head 
examined—I simply felt I had to see it for myself, and 
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ended up by living there for the better part of seven 
years. 

During these years of study, observation and res¬ 
idence in the Soviet Union, it was increasingly borne in 
on me that there are a few rather simple, fundamental 
factors which anyone who wants to understand the 
Soviet Union must get into his head and keep there. 

Americans and other Westerners are frequently con¬ 
fused because practically every source paints Russia in 
different colors, from the brightest red to the most 
somber black. Some of this results from predispositions 
and political motivations, of course, but even visitors of 
good, objective intentions can and do bring back a wide 
variety of differing reports. There is a basic reason for 
this. The Soviet Union is a land of contradictions — 
contrasts between the old and the new, frequently 
juxtaposed, or between the accomplishments of ad¬ 
vanced science and the poverty of everyday life; dishar¬ 
mony between the professed ideology and the real 
aspirations of the Soviet citizen; and differences be¬ 
tween what the Soviets say and what they really be¬ 
lieve, or between what they say and what they actually 
do. The Soviet Government, with its rigid controls, can 
and does mobilize the best of its limited scientific and 
technological resources, both human and material, for 
priority projects; it is thus capable of accomplishing 
outstanding feats, as evidenced by Soviet development 
of missiles and space vehicles. However, it soon be¬ 
comes apparent to those who live there and observe the 
society that the country is starved for the vast range of 
applied technology characteristic of Western societies, 
from nylon stockings to superhighways. The mechaniza¬ 
tion and automation of so much of our working and 
leisure life are largely absent in the Soviet Union. One 
cannot help being struck by the remarkable contrast of 
a society which produces better cosmonauts than 
mechanics, more sophisticated electronics than plumb¬ 
ing, better “Sputniks” than automobiles. Most observ¬ 
ers come to a kind of rough estimate that in most fields 
of general industrial professional development the Sovi¬ 
et Union is up to twenty-five years behind the West. 
The lag in the villages—the collective farms — is even 
greater. Here the scene is comparable to the American 
Midwest some fifty years ago. There is the same lack of 
amenities, of labor-saving devices, of roads and ve¬ 
hicles, of fertilizers and of scientific methods of breed¬ 
ing, planting and cultivation of both livestock and crops. 

The second factor can be summarized in the warning: 
“Don’t think this society started just fifty years ago.” So 
much of what is said and done, so many of the attitudes 
people hold, can be traced back to the myths and the 
traditions and the experiences of Russia’s long and 
turbulent history. An example is the profound antipathy 
which the Russian feels toward the Chinese. This cer¬ 
tainly does not arise from a differing interpretation of 
Communist ideology or even from the struggle for power 
and influence between the two countries within the 
Communist world. Rather, it is an ingrained prejudice 
which goes back to the Mongol-Tatar invasion, seven 
centuries ago, and Tatar occupation and despoliation of 
the Russian lands for the next three centuries. 

Now a final basic factor. The Soviet Union stretches 
out over a vast land area more than double that of the 
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United States. It is true that much of this area is barren 
or lies in an unfavorable Arctic climate. However, much 
of it is simply underpopulated and undeveloped, and 
there is great need for development capital. The Soviet 
population totals about 240 million inhabitants or some 
18 percent more than our own. There is a simple 
arithmetical formula which was the source of most of 
Khrushchev’s troubles and will be a source of troubles 
for his successors for a long time to come. The Soviet 
Government tries to rival the United States in military 
and space programs, on which it is estimated to spend 
about 80 percent as much as we do. And it tries to do 
this on a total Gross National Product valued at $412 
billion, against our GNP of $835 billion. These figures 
are for 1968; future figures will be higher on both sides, 
but will have about the same relationship. Someday 
something will have to give. 

The best advice I received when I was about to leave 
Washington to undertake my new professorial career at 
the University of Miami came from a colleague who had 
reversed this process, by coming into government after 
many years of teaching. He told me the story of another 
government official who had left Washington to go to a 
university. This predecessor of mine had met his first 
class, made his first lecture—then suddenly realized he 
had shot his whole wad, stated all his conclusions and 
had nothing left to say. 

I have rather violated my colleague’s advice by 
setting forth in this introduction the foregoing consider¬ 
ations about the Soviet Union, but I hope that the 
reader of this volume will want to know how and why 
I reached these conclusions. And I hope that in the 
following pages, he will find an adequate explanation as 
to why I consider these factors critical to understanding 
what the Russians are like and why the Soviet leaders 
behave as they do. 

We are frequently discouraged by the apparent politi¬ 
cal apathy of the Soviet population and its acquiescence 
in the regime’s totalitarian controls and attempts to 
manipulate the populace toward its own power ends. 
We should remember that the Russians and the other 
peoples living in the Soviet Union have been subjected 
to long conditioning in tyranny and despotism under 
Czarist rule. Indeed, it was only in the last half of the 
last century that the Russians began to glimpse the 
possibility of a freer life. It is a tragedy of history that 
the democratic forces involved in the “February Revo¬ 
lution,” which overthrew the Czar, were too weak to 
sustain their cause; and that the Bolshevik Revolution in 
October, 1917, in fact turned back toward the old 
practices. 

It is often said that Russians resemble Americans. 
There is much truth in this. We have both been shaped 
by living in a tough continental environment and by 
struggling for survival against a hard and hostile cli¬ 
mate. This has made the Russian a rugged, virile 
person, whom one gets to like—wary, but wanting to be 
sociable, imaginative, isolated but curious, ever-seeking 
and seldom finding an escape from the harsh realities of 
life. However, there are some fundamental differences 
in our heritage, often reflected in hard-to-understand 
attitudes toward government, or secrecy, or sportsman¬ 
ship, or a variety of subjects. 



It is useful to recall that the beginning of constitution¬ 
al government in the West, with the granting of Magna 
Carta in England in the thirteenth century, roughly 
coincided with the Tatar conquest and destruction of the 
fledgling Russian state at Kiev. Then for half a thousand 
years, while the Western world was progressing under 
the stimuli of the Renaissance, the Reformation, the 
Age of Discovery and the Industrial Revolution, the 
Russian people were held in a condition of ignorance 
and in social and economic slavery, first by the Mongol 
conquerors and then by a succession of Czars. We take 
for granted—indeed, we are scarcely conscious of—what 
these great historical events mean in terms of the 
character formation and general political and social 
development and outlook of peoples in the Western 
world. Our respect for the individual and our idea of the 
state as the servant come from classical Greece and 
Rome. Our sense of honorable and chivalrous competi¬ 
tion derives from the gallant exploits of the Crusades— 
concepts acquired automatically from our parents and 
teachers, from reading the stories of Greek heroes and 
of King Arthur and his knights of the Round Table. Our 
traditions of individual initiative and independence stem 
from the Age of Discovery and from the exploration 
and settlement of the world’s frontiers. We simply 
inherit this outlook and consider it quite natural that our 
Constitution contains provisions protecting the rights, 
the legitimate activities and the property of the individ¬ 
ual. 

But while all these basic concepts were taking root in 
the Western world, the Russians tilled lands they could 
not own, were not allowed to move from the soil and 
were wholly isolated from the rest of the world. Western 
influences began to reach and have a real impact on 
Russia only after the American and French revolutions, 
and particularly after the Napoleonic invasions. They 
stimulated a magnificent flowering of Russian culture 
and of Russian political thought—comparable to the age 
of Shakespeare and Bacon in England three centuries 
earlier—which blended this Western heritage and Rus¬ 
sian tradition. Pushkin, Lermontov, Krylov, Gogol, Be¬ 
linsky, Herzen, Dostoyevsky, Chekov, Tolstoy—these 
great masters of the nineteenth-century enlightenment 
continue to supply the basic spiritual nourishment of the 
Russian peoples. Beside their works the output of 
regimented Soviet writers falls flat indeed. When the 
Soviet Union was faced with a life-or-death struggle 
against Nazi Germany, Stalin rallied the population to a 
heroic effort of resistance, not in defense of Communism 
but in defense of the fatherland—not in the name of 
Marx and Lenin but in the name of the great writers, 
musicians and scientists of the period of cultural flower¬ 
ing, and of the great national heroes of Russian history: 
Alexander Nevsky, who routed the Swedes and the 
Livonian knights in 1242; Dimitri Donskoy, who de¬ 
feated the Tatars in 1380; Minin and Pozharsky, who 
fought off the Poles in the seventeenth century; and 
Survorov and Kutuzov, who led the Russian forces 
against Napoleon. 

The third basic factor to keep in mind is the fact that 
the Soviet Union is ruled by a minority political organi¬ 
zation which seized and has maintained a monopoly of 
political power. According to its own figures, the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union has a membership of 


about fourteen million, or roughly 5 percent of the 
population. More than a century ago, the Russian 
revolutionary writer, Alexander Herzen, predicted that 
“a communist revolution in Russia would be the Czarist 
aristocracy turned upside down.” This is almost visibly 
true, and the ordinary Russian citizen still thinks in 
terms of “we” (the people) and “they” (the rulers). 
But there is a fundamental difference. The Czars had 
their source of legitimacy in the accepted doctrine of the 
Divine Right of Kings. The Bolsheviks are obliged to 
justify their “right to rule” by proclaiming and acting in 
the name of a new theology, Marxism, Leninism — 
materialistic in concept, authoritarian in practice, 
messianic in spirit — which asserts as a matter of histori¬ 
cal inevitability that their system is destined to rule the 
world. This ideology regards man as the instrument of 
the state rather than the state as the instrument of 
man — and in turn regards the state as the instrument of 
a self-chosen and self-imposed Communist elite. And 
the political system, based on this ideology and on what 
Lenin called “democratic centralism,” makes no provi¬ 
sion for legitimate succession to leadership. Thus, when 
a leader disappears from the scene — whether as a result 
of death, as in the case of Lenin or Stalin, or as a result 
of conspiracy, as in the case of Khrushchev — there must 
inevitably be a struggle for individual power among the 
principal potential claimants to the succession. There is 
of course an initial huddling together in a so-called 
“collective leadership” to preserve the system itself, on 
which all depend. However, the dynamics compel 
toward the emergence of a “boss” of the Communist 
Party, which holds the monopoly of political power. 
Moreover, as time passes and the elan of revolution 
fades, the succession process leads to what Bertram 
Wolfe calls “the law of diminishing dictatorships.” Not 
only the organs of political, economic and social direc¬ 
tion, but the Party itself become vast, entrenched bu¬ 
reaucracies, the members of which are preoccupied, not 
with creating something new but with jockeying for 
personal position within the established system. That 
system is thus no longer capable of producing a new 
Lenin or a new Stalin or even a new Khrushchev. 

Consequently, for what I know of Russia and the 
Soviet Union and of American relations with that soci¬ 
ety, I owe much to many. But I find it generally 
impossible to sort out the various sources and to identify 
them in detailed footnotes. They are not filed that way 
in my own mind and my own mental computer-retriever 
system is not so programed. Indeed, I am somewhat 
apprehensive that I may seem to present as my own 
ideas which someone else may consider his own. I do 
not do so consciously or intentionally except where I 
have explicitly quoted a source. I do quote at some 
length from the American edition of the letters of the 
Marquis de Custine, edited, translated and published by 
my wife some years ago under the title “Journey for 
Our Time.” I also quote a particularly pithy passage 
from “Khrushchev and Stalin’s Ghost” by my old friend 
and associate Bertram D. Wolfe, on whose wise 
guidance, both written and oral, I have relied for a 
score of years. My friend Tom Whitney, the other 
Toledo (Ohio) product who went to Moscow, has long 
been a guide to Russian writing and writers, both in 
(Continued on page 50) 
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The rugged Russian bear, “that walks like a man/' 
has gone down to the sea in ships to make way 
for 


THE NEW ORDER OF 

ADMIRALTY 


T 

I his paper examines a modern 
naval revolution—the relatively 
sudden arrival of the Soviet Navy 
as a major factor in the international 
political arena. The paper hypothe¬ 
sizes that this navy’s new role is not 
unique—that it should not be a 
surprise. It tests this hypothesis 
against known Soviet doctrine, with 
particular reference to the new in¬ 
terest in operations in the lower 
spectrum of war. Finally, it offers 
several conclusions derived from 
this examination, conditioning the 
world’s new order of admiralty. 

For more than a decade now, the 
USSR has been engaged in a highly 
successful all-out political offensive 
in North Africa and the Middle 
Hast. Using every weapon of an 
expanding arsenal of power— 
ideology, arms, money, and skill— 
from a position of almost total ex¬ 
clusion the USSR has in this time 
become a significant force in this 
key area’s tense cold war maneu¬ 
vering. The naval aspects of this 
offensive are surely worth some 
special attention. 

The Soviet Navy 

For a major navy, sea power is 
the ability to use the waters of the 
earth, their depths, and the air 
above them for one’s own political, 
economic, and military interests by 
the application of pressures, direct 
and indirect, any place on the globe 
through commercial and maritime 
(merchant, fishing, and naval) ac¬ 
tivities on, over, under, and from 
these waters. It includes the ability 
to deny this to one’s enemy. Let us 
measure the Soviet Navy against 
this. 
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The probable specific tasks the 
present-day Soviet Navy faces—to 
be carried out as required—appear 
to be as follows: First, it is to 
continue to contribute to the gener¬ 
al nuclear war strategic impasse. 
Then, it is also to be prepared to 
help defend against lesser nuclear 
and non-nuclear strikes, defending 
coastal waters, shipping and bases; 
and it is to support ground oper¬ 
ations. It is to stand ready to inter¬ 
dict our strategic sea lines of com¬ 
munication, being prepared to cut 
Western Europe off from outside 
support. Last, it is otherwise to 
support Soviet policy by maritime 
means, developing a versatile sub- 
Hmited (edd war) military actiun 


capability. Many of these strategic 
tasks are new, or of new applica¬ 
tion. It is the general purpose tasks, 
the last task especially, in which we 
are most interested. 

For years, no matter who ruled 
in the Winter Palace or the Krem¬ 
lin, Russian strategy has been es¬ 
sentially a “continental” one. Tsar¬ 
ist or Soviet, it was, basically, land- 
oriented, resting on relatively large 
resources of manpower and small 
technical capability. Industrial ca¬ 
pacity was restricted. Both the mer¬ 
chant marine and the fishing fleet 
were insiginificant. A really strong 
Russian fleet thus lacked both the¬ 
oretical and practical foundation, 
especially in the twentieth century. 

Up to the last few years, there¬ 
fore, the modestly-sized Soviet 
Navy perforce devoted almost all 
of its efforts to the first—defensive 
— element of its function. In this it 
was unquestionably successful, sal¬ 
vaging what it could from the bat¬ 
tered remnants of the Tsarist fleet, 
and building new. By 1937, Fleet 
Flag Officer 1st Rank V. M. Orlov — 
then naval commander-in-chief — 
was able to state, “. . . we must 
create, and we have created . . . , a 
powerful defensive fleet, one which 
is coordinated with the coastal de¬ 
fenses and with naval aviation.” 

After its mediocre performance 
in the Second World War, more 
attention began to be paid to the 
fleet. It was rapidly expanded. By 
the late 1950s, the Soviets had 
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built a naval force second in size 
only to that of the United States. 
Except for its huge force of sub¬ 
marines (the world’s largest), the 
navy was, however, still essentially 
a coastal one. Its naval doctrine 
concentrated on cooperation with 
ground forces, as a seaward exten¬ 
sion (as a “wet flank”). Most of its 
ships were short-legged. Many were 
small. Much of the navy’s manpow¬ 
er was ashore, in coast defenses. Its 
air power was all shore-based. Na¬ 
val operations (except for subma¬ 
rine operations, of course) were lim¬ 
ited essentially to those which could 
be executed within range of this 
shore-based air cover, using those 
ships, within that doctrine. 

There had been dissident stir¬ 
rings among naval theorists, of 
course. The late pre- and early post- 
World War II Stalin eras saw a 
serious if limited attempt to de¬ 
velop a sizable cruiser-oriented sur¬ 
face fleet. These first attempts 
proved abortive, killed first by the 
war and then by Khrushchev, who 
held these vessels to be sitting ducks, 
fit only for carrying diplomatic mis¬ 
sions to foreign countries. The point 
is, for diplomacy and related tasks 
they are useful. 

Finally, in 1963, came a dramat¬ 
ic formal change in stated overall 
naval policy. In a now-famous pub¬ 
lic announcement, the commander- 
in-chief, Admiral of the Fleet S. G. 
Gorshkov, expressed it as follows: 
“In the past, our ships and naval 
aviation have operated primarily 
near our coasts ... Now ... we 
must be prepared through broad 
offensive operations to deliver 
crushing strikes against . . . targets 
... on any point of the world ocean 
and adjacent territories.” The 
whole navy—surface as well as 
submarine—was going out into 
blue water. 

Concurrently with this an¬ 
nounced change in naval policy, 
there began to appear a series of 
newly-designed deep-draft ships, 
ships capable of being formed into 
effective long-range all-purpose na¬ 
val task forces. Amphibious ships— 
the natural heart of any interven¬ 
tion force—soon joined in num¬ 
bers; the newly reconstituted naval 
infantry they deliver supplies the 
political threat. The sleek new 
cruisers, destroyers, and helicopter 


carriers act as escort, making the 
force credible, insuring its surviva¬ 
bility in a limited war combat envi¬ 
ronment. Doctrine and hardware 
were developing apace. 

For the Soviets, this has all rep¬ 
resented a major shift in strategic 
emphasis. Their continental strate¬ 
gy was obviously giving some way 
to a maritime one. The “bear that 
walks like a man” has thus decided 
now also to learn to wield sea pow¬ 
er, in earnest. Thanks to the many 
five-year plans, stressing heavy in¬ 
dustry, the “bear” now had the 
required industrial capacity. In his 
approach he often demonstrated 
considerable technical skill and ca¬ 
pacity to innovate, notably in mis¬ 
sile and electronic systems. He ini¬ 
tiated unique solutions, such as the 
small patrol craft armed with sur¬ 
face-to-surface missiles. He paced 
his efforts in the face of continuing 
economic constraints, for example, 
by producing new ships in consecu¬ 
tive, small series. His merchant 
marine and fishing fleet were now 
large and still growing. Major sup¬ 
porting oceanographic efforts were 
underway. His citizens, his ship¬ 
ping, and his other interests were 
now to be protected, world-wide, in 
peace as well as war, by a deep¬ 
water navy. 

In the space of only the last five 
years—as naval affairs go, a com¬ 
paratively very short span of time— 
the Soviet Navy has thus steamed 
out into the world political arena as 
a major actor. Political action—a 
new and critical part of any navy’s 
function—is to be one of its major 
tasks. The full implications of this 
naval revolution are still being 
worked out. Those of which we are 
already aware are tremendous; 
those which are yet to come should 
be no less so. 

^Javies are just one of several in¬ 
struments of power used by a state 
to influence international affairs. 
They are the cutting edge of sea 
power. This instrument is today 
used (better used, in fact) in deft 
politico-military operations in the 
lower spectrum of war, in combina¬ 
tion with other tools. It is here that 
a navy’s main impact now lies. Of 
this the Soviet’s use of their navy 
provides prime proof, if proof is 
needed. 


Paralleling a major political, 
economic, and ideological effort in 
the Middle East and North Africa, 
in 1964, for the first time in many 
years, Russia stationed a perma¬ 
nent naval force—more properly, a 
flotilla—in the Mediterranean. 

The modest but well balanced 
thirty to forty-ship Soviet Mediter¬ 
ranean flotilla (nothing yet to 
match the United States Sixth 
Fleet, also on station there) regu¬ 
larly consists of both surface com¬ 
batants and submarines, occasion¬ 
ally reinforced for specific tasks 
such as visits and exercises, and 
during crises. Included in the force 
are several fishing trawlers rigged 
as communications monitors. Lack¬ 
ing bases, this force relies exten¬ 
sively on the afloat support pro¬ 
vided by supply and service ships 
of various kinds (tankers, tenders, 
tugs, etc.). 

Elements of the force regularly 
visit the UAR (Egypt), Syria, and 
Algeria. Ships have visited Aden 
(South Yemen), Yemen proper, 
and Ethiopia. They have visited 
Morocco. The Soviet naval ensign 
thus is now an accepted sight in the 
Mediterranean and to a lesser ex¬ 
tent in the Red Sea. (The Suez 
Canal was closed by Egypt in June, 
1967, during the fighting with Isra¬ 
el. As of 1970, the Canal was still 
closed. Strategically speaking, the 
Soviet Navy must be as interested 
in seeing the Canal reopened as 
anybody.) 

Let us first of all discuss the 
capabilities of this or any other 
such flotilla. In any lower spec¬ 
trum—limited and sub-limited— 
lesser intensity conflict, Soviet dis¬ 
tant action naval forces, including 
the Mediterranean force, could 
have many uses. Ambiguous, cov- 
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ert submarine attacks, surface raid¬ 
er operations, covert mining, the 
cutting of oceanic cables, and trawl¬ 
er-supported unconventional war¬ 
fare activities are all present capa¬ 
bilities. So are blockade and overt 
engagements between naval units, 
although these are less likely. The 
first, in any case, are politically the 
more disconcerting, responsibility 
being easily denied and next to 
impossible to prove. 

In third party conflict, these for¬ 
ces could one day be of undoubted 
use for direct intervention in those 
areas and situations (1) where the 
West sees no really vital interest, 
but where the Soviets do, or (2) 
where the West is politically de¬ 
terred from acting. They can be 
used to strengthen the hand of a 
friendly government under heavy 
internal or external political pres¬ 
sure, or to support other chosen 
political elements in the country. 
These forces could interpose them¬ 
selves between two others. They 
could carry out a blockade, formal 
or informal. They could shell, 
mine, or block. They could land 
troops unopposed, by invitation. 
Or, they could carry out small scale 
amphibious assaults. But capabili¬ 
ties are not intentions. 

The present exercise by Moscow 
of its burgeoning naval power in 
distant maritime areas is subject to 
severe practical military constraints. 
The Russians have throughout his¬ 
tory lacked two strategic essentials 
of admiralty: control of the oceanic 
entrances to various key maritime 
areas, and bases within the areas 
themselves. If and when these two 
problems are solved, the Russians 
will at the same time have acquired 
two of their historic basic national 
objectives: warm water ports and 
unrestricted access to the open sea. 

Western naval power is still 
dominant on all of the high seas. It 
is or can be numerically stronger 
everywhere, to anything that might 
be concentrated against it, any¬ 
where. Most of the long list of 
strategic keys that still lock up the 
world—the Danish and the Turkish 
Straits, the Straits of La Perouse, 
the Korea Straits, the Greenland- 
Iceland-Faeroes-UK gap, Gibral¬ 
tar, Singapore, Hawaii, even Spits¬ 
bergen-—remain beyond the Soviet 
sphere of uncontested influence. In 
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time of crisis, the Russians would 
have to consider many as in hostile 
hands. This is not true for the West, 
now. 

Until such time as the Soviets do 
obtain operating and repair bases — 
or the use of appropriate base facil¬ 
ities — they will be forced to contin¬ 
ue to refuel, transfer supplies, and 
repair at protected anchorages off¬ 
shore in international waters. While 
perhaps satisfactory for limited op¬ 
erations, this would provide but 
risky support for larger ones. 

To add to their problems, the 
Soviets are so far also hampered by 
one great tactical limitation — their 
continuing reliance on a primarily 
shore-based air arm. A modern 
navy centers upon its carriers. Un¬ 
less the Soviets manage to find 
overseas air bases, they must either 
build proper large general purpose 
aircraft carriers (not just small 
cruiser-configured helicopter carri¬ 
ers) or find some way to do with¬ 
out reconnaissance and strike air¬ 
craft. To some extent, for distant 
operations, especially intervention, 
they will need carriers even if they 
do find air bases; crises, as we have 
learned, have an unfortunate habit 
of breaking out in the “wrong” 
places. (The major portion (90%) 
of the air support provided in the 
brush fire wars and chronic hostili¬ 
ties of recent years has been carrier- 
based. And the west had bases 
available scattered throughout the 
world.) And there is no real substi¬ 
tute for fighter air cover. Until they 
do overcome this limitation, the So¬ 
viets will be under great tactical 
(as well as strategic) constraint in 
their distant operations. 

Most lower spectrum operations 
are conducted, however, under 
quite special military conditions. 
The overall condition is legally 
called “peace,” and, by its nature, 
the environment is more or less 
neutral. Under these conditions, the 
vulnerability of Soviet forces to any 
form of armed attack is of mini¬ 
mum significance. The most impor¬ 
tant factor in these operations, usu¬ 
ally, is mere presence with whatev¬ 
er symbolic force, and this factor is 
heightened by prior arrival. Who¬ 
ever is first on the scene has per se 
a great moral advantage. It can be 
assumed the Soviets are aware of 
this. 


For the time being, therefore, 
and for what should by now be 
obvious military reasons, Soviet in- 
tendons should be reasonably 
clear. The Soviets almost certainly 
intend to secure their political gains 
at very low risk levels, confining 
themselves to port calls, off-shore 
demonstrations, and the like. They 
will limit the strength of their long- 
range naval forces and the pace 
and kind of their operations to 
those unlikely to draw the West 
into direct opposition. Their imme¬ 
diate aim must be to establish a 
naval presence and maintain it long 
enough for it to be accepted. Grad- 
ualness will be the key w r ord. This 
does not make these operations 
unimportant. 

At a meeting of NATO's North 
Atlantic Council, held at Reykja¬ 
vik, Iceland, in June of 1968, the 
British Foreign Secretary was re¬ 
ported to have expressed British 
concern over Soviet overtures to the 
Government of Malta, apparently 
designed to pave the way for a 
Soviet naval visit there, and over 
hints of Soviet economic aid, and of 
the possibility that the Soviets might 
be granted base and repair rights at 
Malta. 

In 1799, Britain’s Lord Nelson 
wrote, “The Russians are anxious 
to get to Malta, and they care for 
nothing else.” The more things 
change, the more they are the 
same. 

Western concern with Soviet 
Mediterranean activities is not 
new. In 1955 and 1957, in two 
major coups, the Soviets hurdled 
the whole laboriously organized 
bank of Western-oriented allies 
(Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, and Iraq) 
making up the barrier Northern 
Tier, signing a sweeping series of 
military and economic aid agree¬ 
ments, first with Egypt and later 
Syria. Promising aid currently total¬ 
ling a reported several billion dol¬ 
lars, including funds for Egypt’s 
Aswan High Dam, the Soviets 
drove a new and deep opening 
wedge into the area, a wedge 
which they have since exploited to 
the full. The Soviets had gained a 
striking victory in their never- 
ceasing drive toward the south. The 
flank of both NATO and CENTO 
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had been turned, at the joint. 

There had been even earlier indi¬ 
cations of what was afoot, for those 
who would see them. One of the 
first distant warnings on this highly 
effective Soviet politico-military of¬ 
fensive had come in 1951, when 
Moscow first abstained from voting 
against the Arabs in the UN (it was 
on a Suez issue, interestingly 
enough). In 1954 came two strong¬ 
er signals: the first Soviet veto in 
the UN in support of the Arabs, 
and the first brief post-war reap¬ 
pearance of the Soviet Navy — 
probably a submarine task group— 
in the Mediterranean . Another in¬ 
dication came in March, 1955, 
when, during disturbances over the 
Baghdad Pact, the Soviet Union as¬ 
sured Syria that if Turkey resorted 
to force against her, the USSR 
“would not stand with crossed 
arms.” Nothing came of this at the 
time, however. 

The same year—1955—saw the 
historic arms deal with Egypt. 
Events began now to move more 
swiftly. 

The Russians actively backed 
Nasser in his nationalization of the 
Suez Canal (1956), and gave him 
assurance of help. 

During the Suez crisis (1956), 
when Israel attacked Egypt and 
Great Britain and France reoccu¬ 
pied the Canal Zone, the Soviet 
foreign minister informed the UN 
Security Council that the USSR was 
ready to dispatch “the air and na¬ 
val forces necessary to defend 
Egypt and to repulse the ag¬ 
gressors.” Khrushchev warned that 
“missiles would fly” against London 
and Paris if operations were not 
halted. This may have only been a 
threat, but the threat was made. 
Russian intervention in area affairs 
was again open, and clear. The 
Soviet Union had reasserted the 
claim of the Tsars to a role as a 
major Middle East power. The fact 
that Russia had done so after the 
United States had intervened politi¬ 
cally to halt the French and British 
did not diminish the political ben¬ 
efits which accrued to the Soviets. 

In June, 1957, Soviet warships 
from the Black Sea passed through 
the Suez Canal, the first Russian 
naval vessels to do so in many 
years. 

In 1958, the Soviets moved a 
small naval force into the base at 


Vlone, Albania, on the Adriatic. 

In July, 1958, the United States 
intervened in the Lebanon, where 
the people were engaged in a civil 
war. When US forces left, three 
months later, they left a free, 
whole, and again stable country. 
Unable themselves there to exercise 
more than diplomatic influence, the 
Soviets received a major lesson in 
the use of sea power to support 
foreign policy. It is not likely that 
this demonstration was lost upon 
them. 

Various other Soviet moves fol¬ 
lowed, however, in rapid succes¬ 
sion. By the close of 1958, the 
Soviets began support to the new 
Iraqi government, and this contin¬ 
ues. They support the Algerian 
government. They provide aid to 
the Moslem Somalis, in the horn of 
Africa, not generally considered as 
being in the Middle East but a key 
to the Gulf of Aden. They run 
projects in the Yemen and South 
Yemen. They continue aid—mili¬ 
tary and economic—to Egypt and 
Syria. (Syria’s share now includes a 
high dam on the Euphrates.) They 
have even offered aid to Turkey and 
Iran, and it has been accepted. Two 
Soviet premiers, Khrushchev and 
Kosygin, have seen fit to visit the 
area, in their times. Key area figures 
are invited to Moscow, in a steady 
trickle. Of their total aid to coun¬ 
tries outside the communist area to 
date, the Soviets have invested some 
five billion dollars, or about one half 
of their military assistance and one 
third of their economic aid, in the 
UAR, Syria, Iraq, Yemen, South 
Yemen, Algeria, and Somalia. The 
total is still climbing. 

In just the Mediterranean area 
alone, the Soviet naval aid program 
has placed Russian-built vessels in¬ 
cluding submarines and guided 
missile patrol boats in the navies of 
Egypt, Syria, and Algeria, and on 
Cyprus. Looking beyond Suez adds 
the tiny Somali and somewhat 
larger Iraqi naval forces to the list. 
Port development and personnel 
training is also provided. For the 
Soviets these client navies all form 
potential, if minor, allies, and a 
threat of sorts to the West by 
proxy, cheaply. In time of trouble, 
they offer the Soviets possible safe- 
havens. 

It has not all been smooth 
sailing, however. The limited Soviet 


naval units which had used the 
5 Albanian base at Vlone had to be 

s withdrawn in 1961, for ideological 

1 reasons. 

? In 1964 came the establishment 

, of the Soviet Mediterranean flotilla, 
already mentioned. 

; It was, however, only during the 

; Arab-Israeli crisis of 1967 that the 

l Soviet Union formally came of age 

t as a great power in the modern 

t Middle East. As the French point- 

l ed out at the crisis’ early stages, no 

solution that did not include the 
Soviets could any longer be viable. 
This was well underlined. At the 
^ height of the crisis, the Soviets, in a 
/ calculated show of force, dramati¬ 
cally reinforced their Mediterrane- 
l an flotilla. As it turned out, it was 

> only after separate negotiation be- 

f tween the two greatest powers, the 

s US and the USSR, that a cease-fire 

i was finally reached and endorsed 

l by the UN. The Soviets had come 
i of age. 

The have today effectively staked 
1 out the eastern Mediterranean and 

i North Africa as theirs. 

i However, here as elsewhere, 

1 three major politico-military factors 

> severely limit the further successful 

1 development of Soviet naval power 

i in the Mid-East: 

5 (1) Lack of permanent oper- 

i ating and repair bases. 

(2) Failure to secure the line 

> of communication through 

i the Turkish Straits. 

f (3) The continuing presence of 

; the US Sixth Fleet. 

» Russia’s Mediterranean force is 

i thus still primarily a diplomatic 

; tool, designed to support policy po¬ 
litically and psychologically, by the 
t many methods other than actual 

l combat. Primarily, it is to show the 

flag, and, if required, to show 
l force, but that is really all. It keeps 
f tabs on our Sixth Fleet and other 

i NATO forces. As such, it is effcc- 

; tive, tangible evidence of Soviet 

t power and of its interest in the 

, area. The full range of capabilities 

I remains to be exercised, and may 

} never be. 

i For an expanding foreign policy, 

i for any major country, sea power is 
r still an invaluable support as well 
, as an excellent index of its reach. 
Pravda has cited the responsibility 
of the Soviet Union to make its 
i voice in the Middle East “resound 

imperatively.” There is once again 
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a Russian squadron in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. As diplomatic involvement 
has increased, so has naval activity, 
everywhere. 

Soviet strategic concepts have 
from the very beginning been 
based on a mixture of standard 
continental (land power) doctrine 
combined variously with ideas of 
revolutionary war and strongly in¬ 
fluenced by the factor of prestige. 
These concepts are now being 
modified in important ways by mod¬ 
ern technology and by a growing 
understanding of the importance of 
sea power. At the same time, as the 
thrust of policy shifts, it is becoming 
more obviously Russian, and less 
Communist. 

Thus, Soviet naval power is al¬ 
ready being exerted in distant mar¬ 
itime areas—“to support state in¬ 
terests at sea in peacetime,” as 
Gorshkov wrote in 1967. This exer¬ 
cise of power can only be expected 
to continue. Other tools of Soviet 
policy will also continue to be used 
to support the enlargement of its 
naval power, so that this naval 
power can then better support poli¬ 
cy. The Soviet Navy has entered 
the international political arena, to 
stay. 

From now on we can expect to 
encounter the unsettling shadow of 
Soviet naval power anywhere the 
United States seeks to exercise its 
naval influence overseas. Our prob¬ 
lems will be significantly more com¬ 
plicated than heretofore. Power 
struggles in the emerging nations of 
the world will be more difficult to 
influence, and, in any given situa¬ 
tion, will require the nicest estimate 
of Soviet intentions. Although delib¬ 
erate direct confrontation with the 


West would only occur by accident 
or miscalculation, Soviet naval 
forces wherever present still could 
markedly raise the threshold of 
effective Western military coun¬ 
teraction, should counteraction be 
considered necessary. It is here that 
the greatest danger of explosive es¬ 
calation lies. 

On the other hand, on occasions 
such as in a United Nations 
peacekeeping force, Soviet naval 
units conceivably might even co¬ 
operate with those of the West. 
This all could have considerable 
impact on events. The stabilizing 
influence exerted by the visible co¬ 
operation would certainly be much 
greater than the mere physical size 
of the forces involved would indi¬ 
cate. 

In general war, however, except 
for the submarines, and barring the 
unlikely case that they intend to 
preempt, these distant forces would 
probably just have to be written off 
as a loss. Sooner or later, they 
would be cut off, hunted down, and 
destroyed. 

The Soviets have already begun 
to operate within this overall strate¬ 
gic framework. For instance, in 
more well calculated moves that 
clearly raise greater problems for 
us, even if more diplomatic than 
military, Soviet ships now operate 
in the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean in the same manner as in 
the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. All this is well integrated with 
other Soviet operations—political 
(diplomatic), economic, and ideo¬ 
logical. These operations can only 
be expected to be extended. 

In the long run, the Soviets must 
openly acknowledge their two his¬ 
toric, essentially related, strategic 
objectives. They still lack warm 
water ports on the open seas, for 
use as operating and repair bases. 
And, except to some small extent in 
the northern and Pacific areas, they 
still lack unrestricted access to key 
maritime areas. While modern 
technology can be used to over¬ 
come some of these traditional limi¬ 
tations—highly mobile afloat sup¬ 
port in the form of tankers, tugs, 
tenders, and other associated sup¬ 
ply and service ships can in some 
measure replace operating bases— 
this is not enough. Nothing can 
really substitute for control of the 


Turkish Straits, for instance. 

It is certain, I believe, that the 
Soviets will therefore use every 
non-military tool of policy to gain 
these two objectives. They will first 
revert to the traditional technique 
of the maritime weaker or other¬ 
wise disadvantaged, and neutralize 
the opposition’s key naval bases 
from the land side, by other means. 
In this they will not ordinarily use 
arms directly, as such, but ideolo¬ 
gy, wealth, and skill. They will 
freely support useful non-Commu- 
nist movements, exploiting them 
when they can. If arms are used, it 
will be only at the periphery of the 
operations. In this they have already 
achieved some success: not Suez or 
Aden or Malta can any longer be 
said to be under secure British con¬ 
trol. Gibraltar is under political at¬ 
tack. 

In the long run, though, to be¬ 
come really a first-rate naval pow¬ 
er, the Soviets will require strategi¬ 
cally placed bases of their own. 
These, sooner or later, they will 
have. The use at least of operating 
and repair bases should be negotia¬ 
ble. Such bases would markedly 
increase the operational effec¬ 
tiveness of the Mediterranean flotil¬ 
la, for instance, and greatly reduce 
its present logistic vulnerability. 
Permanent bases there would give 
Red Russia a military and political 
advantage Tsarist Russia never 
had. The West ought not at least to 
be surprised. Bases are the logical, 
and the traditional, next step to 
what has come before. 

In the final analysis, from our 
point of view, if nothing else, the 
Soviets have already acquired by 
their mere presence in a crisis area 
in respectable naval force, the abil¬ 
ity seriously to compromise the 
West’s freedom of action and— 
what is vastly more important— 
they can create doubts that we will 
act decisively. To accomplish this, 
no direct military confrontation 
need take place. Such doubts— 
where since 1945, at least, few 
existed heretofore—diminish the 
political effectiveness of our fleets, 
and correspondingly of their ability 
to support our diplomacy. 

With this we will have to learn to 
live. 

Such is the new order of admi¬ 
ralty. ■ 
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High finance, suspicion of trafficking 
with foreign agents, patents, coinage, commutations, 
communications—and passports, all concerned our 
early Secretaries of State. 


W 

W Whe 


"hen Secretary Edmund Ran¬ 
dolph resigned in a huff in 1795, he 
locked his office and went round 
and sanctimoniously deposited the 
key with President Washington’s 
secretary. He wished to afford his 
successor an even-handed start, 
with all pertinent documents readily 
at hand. The administrative piety 
of this gesture was to be far over- 
weighed by personal woes for the 
late Cabinet official. His successor, 
and political antagonist, Secretary 
Pickering, billed him for $49,- 
154.89 unaccounted for in “moneys 
placed in his hands to defray the 
expenses of foreign intercourse”; 
with the government retaining Ran¬ 
dolph’s records. 

This was not a suggestion of per¬ 
sonal fraud on the former Secre¬ 
tary’s part—early chiefs were per¬ 
sonally responsible if the books 
failed to balance at State. Yes, the 
pre-1800 Secretaries endured spe¬ 
cial terrors and vexations, and 
fulfilled mind-stretching responsi¬ 
bilities not required of later coun¬ 
terparts. Each, in addition to imple¬ 
menting grand designs of foreign 
policy, had urgent daily need to be 
a bureaucrat for all seasons. 

Though Randolph was to plead 
“the contingent expenses of of¬ 
fice . . . have been settled by the 
Chief Clerk of the Department who 
alone intermeddled with it,” he could 
not claim to have been done in by 
sheer bigness. The Department of 
State had been expanded out of the 


Mr. Secretary, 

May PPe Have Your 
Remittance, Please f 


K. C. TESSENDORF 

Our frequent contributor of side¬ 
lights on the history of the De¬ 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service goes back in time to the 
very early days of this country to 
tell of the tribulations of Wash¬ 
ington’s cabinet member, who (in 
1787) advocated a strongly cen¬ 
tralized government, the prohibi¬ 
tion of the importation of slaves 
and a plural executive, three exec¬ 
utives from different parts of the 
country. 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
(where it was said two clerks were 
required mainly to enable coverage 
while one was at lunch), enlarged 
in the 1790s to number five clerks 
in addition ‘to the Secretary. Office 
salaries descended from the Chief 
Clerk’s $800 to the regular clerk’s 
$500 on to Samson Crosby at $250 
in the doorkeeper/messenger slot. 
The Department’s operating budget 
was divided nearly equally between 
“Home” and “Foreign”—totaling 
under $20,000. Housekeeping items 
such as “Firewood—$50” were de¬ 
tailed under “Home.” 

This fiscal separation reflected a 
Great Divide in the Secretary’s 
functions, and incidentally explains 
the personnel explosion at State. 
Beyond conduct of foreign affairs, 
State maintained the Seal of the 
United States, thereby becoming in¬ 
timately involved in nearly every 
domestic administrative function; 


such matters as promulgating civil 
commissions, overseeing the Feder¬ 
al Courts, acting as go-between 
agency governing intercourse with 
the individual states. Additionally, 
the Department directly supervised 
the Mint, granted patent and copy¬ 
right, handled the Census, con¬ 
sulted on the early Post Office . . . 
Wanted: Organizational Genius— 
$3500. 

Remarkably, Edmund Randolph 
was the only Secretary irrevocably 
sucked under in this treacherous 
administrative whirlpool. A man 
shockingly bereft of friends in high 
places when he most needed them, 
he seems to have relied solely upon 
a protege relationship with Pres¬ 
ident Washington. Political enemies 
provided Washington with seeming 
evidence his Secretary of State was 
trafficking with foreign agents for 
monetary gain. Confronted by an 
angry President demanding on the 
spot self-acquittal, Randolph in¬ 
stead indulged stung pride in resign¬ 
ing precipitately. He so botched 
his subsequent protestations of in¬ 
nocence it has taken historians 
more than a century to determine 
their correctness. 

The office key deposited as 
noted, Randolph paid off two of his 
more apprehensive clerks with 
$278.14 out of pocket, and went 
back to Virginia. Soon requests ar¬ 
rived from State regarding disposi¬ 
tion of his accounts. He replied he 
needed certain of his records and 
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Edmund Randolph 


the overseas receipts. No word, no 
records ever came from State. In¬ 
stead, there arrived the whopping 
bill from Treasury. Randolph 
didn’t pay, and Treasury instituted 
suit in the courts. Two trials re¬ 
sulted in hung juries. Now, in con¬ 
sideration that Albert Gallatin was 
now Solicitor at Treasury, the be- 
leagured Virginian naively cast 
himself on Treasury’s mercy, for a 
final determination. Gallatin coolly 
replied by verifying every cent of 
the original bill. 

Randolph now assigned all his 
estates, numbering 7,000 acres, his 
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slaves, every salable possession, to 
attorney brother-in-law Wilson 
Cary Nicholas. He was ruined. Ni¬ 
cholas, assuming liability, had final¬ 
ly to pay the full bill—now swollen 
by interest of six percent to $53,- 
162.89. And the matter had be¬ 
come so inextricably swathed in 
confusion by then that the govern¬ 
ment continued to press for further 
payments; indeed hounded Mr. Ni¬ 
cholas’s descendants all the way 
down to 1887, when it was labori¬ 
ously proven Treasury’s records of 
payment were in disarray. 

What had happened? Historian 


William H. Trescot explains: 

. . . The official records of this 
transaction show that, while ev¬ 
ery cent received by Mr. Ran¬ 
dolph was charged to him with 
interest, no credit was allowed 
him which was not supported by 
the voucher of the receipt of the 
agent of the government, to 
whose use it was ultimately ap¬ 
plied; and that, where bills of 
exchange had been bought by 
Mr. Randolph, as Secretary of 
State, of merchants or bankers in 
the country, drawn on foreign 
merchants or bankers resident in 
the country to which the remit¬ 
tance to our foreign agent had 
been sent, the receipt of the per¬ 
son of whom the bill was bought 
was not allowed as a voucher, 
but that of the government agent 
abroad was required as indispen¬ 
sable; so that, if by any casualty 
resulting from the dangers of the 
sea, the existence of a general 
state of war in Europe, or the 
bankruptcy of foreign merchants 
or bankers, the foreign agent of 
our government failed lo receive 
the remittance purchased for him 
here, the Secretary of State had 
to bear the loss', and instances of 
this to large amounts are dis¬ 
closed on the face of the ac¬ 
counts reported against Mr. Ran¬ 
dolph, and acknowledged in the 
documents accompanying them 
. . It will be readily seen how 
easy it is to make out an account 
against a public officer, receiving 
and disbursing over one million 
of dollars, and that at a time 
when the administrative details 
of all the executive departments 
were more or less imperfect. 

I T was not only in fiscal preroga¬ 
tives that our early Secretaries were 
obliged to maintain a nimble 
stance. Department records reveal 
the widest span of opportunities for 
executive judgment. 

Patent seekers were numerous; 
medical wonders abounding at the 
time: “A. Sincere Friend” wrote of 
a dropsy cure of “great simplicity 
and mild performance”; another 
put forward a recipe for “removing 
pains and inflammations from the 
human body by the application of 
metallic substances”; while a French¬ 



man wrote recommending “vege¬ 
table fecundation” training for chil¬ 
dren. The multifaceted genius of 
Jefferson indulged them by setting 
up experiments in the Department 
office—such as the attempted 



transmutation of sea-water to fresh 
but in the end he complained about 
the self-righteous persistence of dis¬ 
qualified applicants. 

The Mint was an ailing institu¬ 
tion seemingly barely able to cope 
with the technological mysteries of 
operation. Congress repeatedly com¬ 
plained of a chronic shortage of 
coinage. Counterfeiting cases wound 
up on the Secretary’s desk. 

The President was considered 
the ombudsman of the age. Organi¬ 
zations and individuals in trouble 
wrote to him, and most of these 
plaintive requests were bucked over 
to State. A bank had loaned the 
Spanish Minister $30,000, and he 
would not pay. Many citizens felt 
they had not been properly com¬ 
pensated for their services in the 
Revolutionary War; and to these 
were added impoverished French 
refugees who claimed to have aided 
America in its years of peril. 

Some requests were downright 
urgent. Under date of June 5, 
1790, Thomas Bird wrote from 
Portland, Maine: 

. . . The fatal sentence, that 
still rings in my ears, and har¬ 
rows up my soul, the sentence of 
Death, which is to be executed 
upon me on 25 day of June inst. 
The time is short Great Washing¬ 
ton, too short, for a wretch 
hardened in crimes to prepare 
for that country, from whose 
bourn no Traveller e’er returned 
... A pardon or commute the 


punishment to something, to any¬ 
thing, short of death. 

All of these matters had to be 
weighed and decided — for the 
“young gentlemen in the office” 
were clerks only —by the Secretary, 
while his soul was harrowed up 
with getting on with the British in a 
hard peace, or pondering war with 
France over the XYZ affair. 

Jefferson in particular had to 
feel his way on untrodden paths. 
He wrote to William Franklin, 
Benjamin’s grandson, asking “the 
presents which it would be proper 
to give to Diplomatic Characters 
which take leave of us.” In his 
reply, Franklin opened the subject 
of representation allowance: 

Permit me to suggest, that in 
the Bill about to be passed 
providing for persons the United 
States may employ abroad, some 
additional allowance ought to be 
made them in order to com¬ 
mence their establishment; other¬ 
wise, furniture, plate, table linen, 
carriages, horses, and liveries will 
entirely consume their first year’s 
salary. This allowance is usual in 
other countries. 

Thus fortified later, note the 
deftness with which Jefferson rec¬ 
ommends the office, and himself, to 
Thomas Pinckney whom the Pres¬ 
ident wished Minister at London : 

. . . We know that higher 
motives will alone influence your 
mind in the acceptance of this 


charge; yet it is proper at the 
same time to inform you that as 
a provision for your expenses in 
the exercise of it, an outfit of 
9,000 dollars is allowed, and an 
annual salary to the same 
amount payable quarterly. 

Though I have not the honor 
of a personal acquaintance with 
you, I beg you to be assured that 
I feel all that anxiety for your 
entrance on this important mis¬ 
sion, which a thorough convic¬ 
tion of your fitness for it, can 
inspire, and that in its relations 
with my office, I shall always 
endeavor to render it as agreea¬ 
ble to you as possible. 

Secretary Pickering, circa 1796, 
set out modern criteria for passport 
application: 

To such citizens of the United 
States as are going to foreign 
countries, passports are given at 
this office, on satisfactory evi¬ 
dence they are citizens. As the 
young men you refer to are the 
sons of your neighbor your cer¬ 
tificate will be sufficient; and 
upon receipt of it, the passports 
shall be made out and forward¬ 
ed. Please to note their ages, 
sizes, and complections, and the 
names at full length. 

In 1800, willing applicants per¬ 
haps being few, many of the Secre¬ 
tary’s additional responsibilities— 
including the appallingly personal 
fiscal—were trimmed, and his sala¬ 
ry boosted to $5,000. Though the 
job placed querulous demands 
upon the man, we can entertain a 
certain wondering nostalgia for the 
elasticity of an era when a per¬ 
turbed but still vastly patient Jef¬ 
ferson could write, in March 1791, 
to the Minister at Madrid, William 
Carmichael: 

Your letter of May 6, 1789 is 
still the last we have received, 
and that is now near two years 
old ... A full explanation of the 
causes of this suspension of all 
information from you is expected 
in answer to my letter of August 
6. It will be waited for yet a 
reasonable time, and in the mean 
while a final opinion suspended. 

Despite the vacuum, Spanish- 
American relations muddled through 
the period, possibly because the 
Spanish government was so well- 
informed—it had intercepted and 
held all of Jefferson’s letters, as well 
as Carmichael’s. ■ 


First separate house occupied by the Department of Foreign Affairs, 13 South 
Sixth Street, Philadelphia, 1781-1783. 
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Soviet Dissent Documented t 

The Demonstration in Pushkin Square, ^ 

by Pavel Litvinov, translated by Manya r 

Harari, introduction by Karl Van Het fc 

Reve. Gambit, $4.94. t( 

In Quest of Justice: Protest and Dis- C 

sent in the Soviet Union, edited by Abra- a 

ham Brumberg, introductory essay by 
Sidney Monas. Praeger, $10.95. 3 

Dear Comrade: Pavel Litvinov and the 
Voices of Soviet Citizens in Dissent, 11 

edited and annotated by Karl Van Het 1' 

Reve. Pitman, $4.95. 1 

H \ 

istory’s paradox: Stalin butchered 
millions and was honored as a god; 
Brezhnev & Co. prosecute a handful 
of intellectuals and trigger a protest 
movement unique in Soviet annals. ; 

Since Stalin’s terror is now inappropri- $ 

ate, new quasi-legalist means of en¬ 
forcing the Kremlin’s banal ortho- ( 

doxies are now in vogue. With this, a c 

mania for the written documentation s 

of injustice has spread among today’s i 

Soviet dissidents. The unprecedented t 

explosion of self-published under- \ 

ground tracts, letters, declarations, and s 

books—a rudimentary free press— 1 

may unsettle Soviet officials more than s 

sporadic street protests. \ 

“The Demonstration on Pushkin t 

Square,” compiled by Pavel Litvinov 
(grandson of Stalin’s Foreign Minis- \ 

ter, one-time Komsomol activist, now t 

exiled in deepest Siberia) meticulously \ 

documents an early stage of protest: t 

four crude 1967 political trials in c 

which arbitrary punishment, far mild- t 

er than Stalin’s, was dispensed behind 
a cosmetically “legalized” facade. t 

“Dear Comrade” contains more than \ 

sixty letters and telegrams Litvinov t 

received from fellow citizens ranging i 

from schoolchildren to elder revolu- s 

tionaries. Most of them supported his t 

civil rights activities, of which they t 

had been informed only by Western c 

radio broadcasts. Much wider in t 

scope, “In Quest of Justice” reprints i 

the admirably thorough sampling of c 

1967-68 Soviet protest literature first t 

published in Problems of Commu- i 

nism (July-October 1968), revealing a j 

later, greatly expanded stage of hu- 1 

man rights, religious, literary and na- \ 

tionalist grievances. I 

All three books are useful to the : 

Western reader as background to the I 

continuing proliferation of Soviet un- ! 

derground pamphleteering which now ! 

seems to be producing more ambitious 
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tracts by thoughtful Soviet citizens, 
loyally intent—despite obscurantist 
repression—on not merely diagnosing 
but prescribing for what Solzhenitsyn 
termed a “seriously sick society.” 
Clearly, fewer Soviet young people 
are likely to heed the admonition of 
an establishmentarian lady judge in 
Noginsk reported in a more recent 
underground chronicle: “Youth has 
learned to reason. But why reason? 
The order is given—obey! Thinking 
has no place here” 

—Edward A. Mainland 

Soviet Injustice Documented 

The Chornovil Papers, compiled by 
Vyacheslav Chornovil. McGraw-Hill, 
$6.95. 

C hornovil’s book is an important 
collection of documents on the repres¬ 
sion of nationalism in the present-day 
Ukraine. Chornovil, himself, a child of 
the Soviet era (he was born in 1938) 
who worked as an editor in Lvov, was 
sentenced to a Soviet labor camp in 
1967 not long after he had somehow 
sent West this extensive description of 
how 20 other Ukrainians had come to 
be imprisoned. 

Professor Frederick Barghoorn, 
who has furnished a good introduction 
to the book, writes that for a time he 
hesitated to do so because, after all, 
the United States too has serious ra¬ 
cial and nationality problems; why, 
therefore, should an American scholar 
“run any risk” of involving himself in 
the question of Ukrainians in the 
USSR? Perhaps the professor missed 
the point. American racial problems 
are generally well documented, and if 
some facets are perhaps made sensa¬ 
tional while others are ignored, this is 
the result of investigators’ choice; not 
of compulsion. In the Soviet Ukraine 
things are different. The Ukrainian 
nationality problem, perhaps not sus¬ 
ceptible of perfect solution even under 
the best of regimes, under the Soviet 
regime has been swept under the rug 
and any would-be nationalist goes to 
labor camp. As Chornovil reports, this 
utterly negative policy reached the 
point recently that “. . . even the 
ancient aphorisms, the word vatra 
(bonfire), and the poetry of 
Shevchenko were found to be anti- 
Soviet.” 

Another American scholar. Profes¬ 


sor Brzezinski, has furnished a brief 
foreword to the book. Brzezinski— 
recall, here, Barghoorn’s comparison 
of the Ukraine with American prob¬ 
lems—suggests that in the next few 
decades, nationality problems may 
loom larger in the Soviet Union than 
the racial issue does now in the United 
States. Such a suggestion, I think, is 
not meant as any sort of wish to see 
strife between nationalities in the 
USSR, for much human grief could 
come of that. Nevertheless, one must 
hope for an open approach to nation¬ 
ality problems which might afford a 
chance to solve them, instead of tac¬ 
tics which as Chornovil himself proves 
at some length, are quite illegal even 
in terms of Soviet jurisprudence. 

Meanwhile, these accounts that 
have reached the West furnish us con¬ 
temporary portraits of men standing 
up to injustice which are as stirring as 
anything out of the elder George Ken- 
nan’s work on Tsarist exiles, or out of 
Solzhenitsyn’s books on the prisoners 
of Stalin. 

—Peter Bridges 

Perils of Empire 

That Day in Budapest, by Tibor Meray. 
Translated by Charles Lam Markham. 
Funk & IVagnails, $10. 

T he current drama of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, like that of Hungary a decade 
ago, highlights the frustrated nationa¬ 
lism, libertarian yearnings and other 
underlying realities with which the 
Soviets have to cope in their East 
European dominion. Hence Hungary’s 
1956 tragedy remains instructive and 
relevant despite the intervening years 
and fresher examples. The present 
book, by one of the Hungarian Com¬ 
munist intellectuals who pressed for 
reforms and had to flee abroad when 
Moscow suppressed the resultant up¬ 
rising in blood, is mainly valuable for 
its sharp eyewitness story of how the 
revolt began. As a participant who 
was also a keen observer, the author 
focuses on the initial composition, ac¬ 
tions and aims of the crowd of 
Budapest students whose demands for 
reform swelled in a single day to a 
national movement and swept them 
unintentionally into a armed clash 
with an inept party leadership and 
nervous security police, under the eyes 
of the startled and uncomprehending 
Russians. Thus the spontaneous origin 
of the uprising is documented vividly, 
convincingly, and in detail. This is the 
heart of the volume, though there is 
also a useful review of the horrendous 
faults of the preceding Rakosi-Geroe 
regime that provoked the crisis, as 
well as a factual sketch of the tragic 
denouement of Soviet armed interven¬ 
tion. A particularly effective device is 













the author’s analysis of eyewitness ac¬ 
counts initially published by the Kadar 
regime, showing how these contradict 
the regime’s own line that the uprising 
was a counter-revolution. Kadar him¬ 
self is given an objective and discern¬ 
ing analysis suggesting how this lead¬ 
er, scarred by years of party in¬ 
fighting and later to emerge as a 
skillful moderate pragmatist among 
Moscow’s East European proteges, 
was motivated at the time to side 
momentarily with the revolutionary 
government of Nagy and then with 
the invading Russians. Meray inciden¬ 
tally repeats the charge that the 
official US attitude and RFE broad¬ 
casts encouraged the Budapest insur¬ 
gents to hold out in hope of Western 
aid. 

—Richard W. Tims 

Soviet Generals 

Stalin and His Generals: Soviet Mili¬ 
tary Memoirs of World War 11, edited 
by Seweryn Bialer. Pegasus, $10. 

T hese translations from Soviet mil¬ 
itary history give the Soviet military’s 
view of World War II. Professor Bi- 
aler’s Introduction and Notes on Ar¬ 
rangement bear reading by any 
would-be historiographer in this field, 
since they put the period as well as the 
writing in perspective. Perhaps the 
highlight of this volume is its illumina¬ 
tion of the human relationships within 
the Soviet high command in both 
defeat and victory. 

—John D. Stempel 

The Pillar of SALT 

The Nuclear Years — The Arms Race 
and Arms Control, 1945-70, by Chalmers 
M. Roberts. Praeger, $6.95. 

Asa brief and eminently readable 
history of arms control undertakings 
from 1945 to the present time, this 
book is virtually the only one of its 
kind. Its author, of course, is well 
known to anyone who has ever read 
the Washington Post. While the “news 
peg” for this work clearly is the SALT 
talks, the book also presents an ac¬ 
count of the prolonged and arduous 
efforts that led up to them. 

“The problem in arms control,” 
Roberts maintains, “is to find that rare 
moment” when a favorable conjunc¬ 
tion of technological factors is 
“matched to a workable degree by a 
conjunction of Soviet-American in¬ 
terests in the political sphere.” Some 
may feel that he overemphasizes this 
point, just as others may disagree with 
some of his evaluations of the political 
factors at work; but there is no doubt 
that in his book he draws a coherent 
picture of the forces which were op¬ 


erative when the various arms con¬ 
trol breakthroughs took place. And 
throughout, there are anecdotes and 
quotations to keep things lively. 

Roberts does not attempt to treat 
the arms control negotiations in de¬ 
tail; but “The Nuclear Years” is an 
extremely useful work which will take 
up only three-quarters of an inch on 
your bookshelf. It responds to a long- 
felt need. 

—Ralph Stuart Smith 

“Dominoes Anyone?" 

Southeast Asia Tomorrow. Problems 
and Prospects for US Policy, by Melvin 
Gurtov. Johns Hopkins Press, $1.95 pa¬ 
per, $6.95 cloth. 

X he Rand Corporation’s Melvin 
Gurtov does not play dominoes. In a 
research memorandum prepared for 
the Secretary of Defense in May, 
1969, the author argues that US with¬ 
drawal from Vietnam will not mean 
a rash of communist-inspired wars of 
national liberation. His memorandum 
is now a book. 

Mr. Gurtov’s brief, tightly-reasoned 
essay is a call for a reassessment of 
US policy in Asia. Current US policy 
is rejected as unrealistic. “The United 
States,” the author contends, “has no 
vital security interests in Southeast 
Asia.” In almost the same breath we 
are told that “the vital US interests in 
Asia” are Japan, Korea, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, Thai¬ 
land and Taiwan. “Non-vital inter¬ 
ests” are Indonesia, Singapore, Malay¬ 
sia, Burma, Vietnam, Laos and Cam¬ 
bodia. The author’s formula for sep¬ 
arating “vital” from “non-vital” inter¬ 
ests is open to argument and will 
leave some readers puzzled, others un¬ 
happy. It is, at least, thought-provok¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Gurtov feels that in the coming 
decade the United States will be best 
capable of influencing developments 
in Southeast Asia through well-admin¬ 
istered economic assistance programs 
on a multi-lateral basis. This peaceful 
and happy solution to America’s in¬ 
volvement in Southeast Asia can be 
reinforced by periodic show-the-flag 
exercises under SEATO auspices. A 
credible US air and sea presence in 
the western Pacific will give evidence 
of our commitment to the security of 
our allies. 

Mr. Gurtov’s goal, the reduction of 
US involvement in Southeast Asia 
without destroying existing US secur¬ 
ity commitments, has plagued three 
successive American administrations 
in the past decade. The author has 
stirred our thought processes. He has 
also failed to resolve the critical co¬ 
nundrum. 

—James D. McHale 


Early American Law 

Essays in the History of Early Ameri¬ 
can Law, edited by Daniel H. Flaherty. 
University of North Carolina Press, 
$12.50. 

Although at first glance it may seem 
odd to have a specialized book of this 
nature reviewed in a periodical for 
Foreign Service officers, the selection 
has a logic of its own. 

The study of law as an expression 
of the ethos of a society or people has 
been much neglected. This collection 
of essays by some of the country’s 
most distinguished law professors and 
historians does much to redress the 
balance insofar as early American his¬ 
tory is concerned. 

Several of the essays provide unique 
insights into the origin of the current 
American attitudes and outlook— 
always essential for a diplomat trying 
to interpret his country to others. Not 
the least benefit they will confer is a 
vivid sense of the depth of English 
legal tradition in every phase of colo¬ 
nial life and the way this has carried 
over to the present day. As the 
eighteenth century wore on English 
legal texts like Blackstone’s Commen¬ 
taries came into general use and the 
legislatures of most of the colonies 
passed “reception” statutes adopting 
the Common Law. Very little of this 
was changed after the Revolution. 

These essays make a mockery of 
the anti-colonialist cant solemnly 
ladled out by USIA and high officials 
of the Department to the Asian and 
African countries during the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations. Pre¬ 
revolutionary America did indeed 
consist of colonies; but they were 
colonies in the literal sense, with not 
the slightest resemblance to the later 
overseas dominions of European pow¬ 
ers which were inhabited by captive 
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peoples of black, yellow and brown 
complexion. The inhabitants of the 
thirteen colonies, regardless of nation¬ 
al origin, prided themselves on their 
Common Law legal traditions and 
rights as Englishmen. They revolted 
not to acquire new rights or to over¬ 
turn the social system, but to defend 
their traditional liberties and heritage 
of self-government from what they 
belived to be the encroachments of 
Parliament. 

In times of social upheaval, a care¬ 
ful reading of history is a useful an¬ 
tidote to the clouds of demagogic 
nonsense emanating from govern¬ 
ments and political factions alike. A 
volume like this is far more relevant 
in its own way than much of the 
journalistic trash about the problems 
of our time, 

— Charles Maechling, Jr. 

Inside Haiti 

Papa Doc, by Bernard Diederich and A l 
Burt. McGraw-Hill, $8.95. 

Although subtitled “The Truth 
About Haiti Today,” “Papa Doc” is 
almost exclusively concerned with 
events through 1963, the year of the 
principal author’s expulsion from the 
country (for reasons not indicated in 
the book). The year 1964 is covered 
from Santo Domingo, where Diede- 
rich was then residing, and his report¬ 
ing deals primarily with exile guerrilla 
operations originating on Dominican 
soil. Beyond 1964, there is but frag¬ 
mentary material. 

The book’s main virtue is its recita¬ 
tion of the events leading to, and 
during, Francois Duvalier’s first years 
in office as President of Haiti. Its 
principal fault is the total lack of 
analysis of these events and their im¬ 
plications. The entire volume is anec¬ 
dotal, with unconnected jumps from 
story to story, and the authors make 
no effort to draw significant conclu¬ 
sions about either the man Duvalier or 
his highly personalized style of gov¬ 
ernment. 

Foreign service professionals will 
find indications of both satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction on the part of the 
authors regarding the role of Amem- 
bassy Port-au-Prince and the State 
Department vis-a-vis Papa Doc over 
the years. At no time, however, do 
Diederich and Burt present a cogent 
argument for any particular policy 
which Washington might adopt in 
dealing with countries such as Haiti 
under its present ruler. 

This reluctance to confront such 
questions and suggest meaningful solu¬ 
tions to admitted policy dilemmas is a 
serious shortcoming, but there are 
others too, on the stylistic side. The 
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book is poorly organized and appar¬ 
ently a rush job, containing many 
typographical and occasional factual 
errors, and some of the authors’ fa¬ 
vorite anecdotes are repeated two or 
three times in different contexts. The 
general level of writing is well below 
usual Time-Life standards (Diederich 
being their man in Mexico at the 
moment). 

—H. L. 

Common Market—Common Polity? 

Jean Monnet and the United States 
of Europe, by Merry and Serge Brom- 
berger. Coward-McCann, $8.95. 

Europe’s Would-Be Polity: Patterns 
of Charge in the European Community, 
by Leon N. Lindberg and Stuart A . 
Sclieingold. Prentice-Hall, Cloth $7.95, 
Paper $5.50. 

Both books reviewed here deal with 
the question of whether Europe will 
progress from European Economic 
Community to “United States of Eu¬ 
rope”—a shorthand for political inte¬ 
gration. They represent two different 
schools of presentation. 

The Brombergers’ book is really the 
story of Jean Monnet, plus argumen¬ 
tation on behalf of finishing the inter- 
gration of Europe. It is written in a 
chatty, public affairs style with 
glimpses into the conversations of Eu¬ 
ropean statesman while they discuss 
and carry out integration. The Brom¬ 
bergers give a very readable journalis¬ 
tic version of the creation of the 
various Common Market institutions, 
but one which emphasizes personality 
and, specifically, the role of Jean 
Monnet. 

“Europe’s Would-be Polity,” on the 
other hand, shows what modern politi¬ 
cal science can do to deepen our 
understanding of the political proc¬ 
esses—institutional and behavioral 
factors—which have operated to en¬ 
courage or retard the growth of a 
politically united Europe. Lindberg 
and Scheingold have come to some 
interesting conclusions regarding po¬ 
litical coalition building as a function 
of the economic integration experi¬ 
ence. They show that popular identifi¬ 
cation with the integrative institutions 
is greater in terms of the material re¬ 
wards offered than in terms of the 
symbols of “United Europe,” a con¬ 
clusion that might surprise some of 
the Brombergers’ readers. 

Continued integration seems to de¬ 
pend on finding the right issues on 
which national leaders can be mobil¬ 
ized to make the appropriate deals 
which wind up enhancing the power 
of the Community—“forward link¬ 
age” in their terms. One intriguing 
suggestion is that convergent national 
interests may be more likely to lead to 


increased power for the European 
Community than identical ones, be¬ 
cause they will require more Commu¬ 
nity balancing mechanisms and hence 
more power to the Community. 

Perhaps the most impressive part of 
the Lindberg and Scheingold volume 
is the discussion of system change and 
system transformation. They suggest 
that periods of crisis are periods 
of potential growth, and that the 
achievement of equilibrium in Com¬ 
munity development may inhibit 
growth. Those dealing with any form 
of international organization, as well 
as those interested in “Whither Eu¬ 
rope?” will find this useful and provoc¬ 
ative. 

—John D. Stempel 

Hinton on China 

China’s Turbulent Quest, by Harold 
C. Hinton, Macmillan, $7.95. 

China’s emerging status as a ther¬ 
monuclear power with intercontinen¬ 
tal missiles, the continuing crisis in 
Southeast Asia, the prospective disen¬ 
gagement of the United States from 
Asia, and ominous tensions between 
China and Russia — these are some of 
the international developments that 
make an authoritative, up-to-date 
study of Chinese foreign policy of 
urgent value. Happily, Professor Hin¬ 
ton of George Washington University, 
a recognized authority on China, has 
just published a readable survey of 
China’s foreign relations since 1945 
and notably during the convulsive 
years of the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-1969). 

His analysis of China’s role in world 
affairs benefits both from his scholar¬ 
ship and objectivity. As he observes: 
“On the right, there is a surviving 
although probably diminishing tenden¬ 
cy to see China as a malevolent 
threat. On the left, there is a growing 
tendency to see it as an awkward 
giant driven to misbehavior by 
uncomprehending American hostil¬ 
ity.” 

In concentrating on China’s foreign 
relations after World War II, Hinton 
examines, among other matters, Mao 
Tse-tung and his thought, the Sino- 
Soviet conflict, the Sino-American 
confrontation in Korea, the Cultural 
Revolution, and the Vietnam war. 
China’s relations with other commu¬ 
nist states and with the rest of the 
world are reviewed; China’s participa¬ 
tion in international affairs — in the 
recent past and in the murky future — 
are discussed. 

Remarking that both Chinese coop¬ 
eration and American good will are 
essential to bettered relations, the au¬ 
thor advises, first, that, to demonstrate 
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its good faith and in the absence of 
Chinese reciprocation, the United 
States should permit no less trade with 
China than it does with Russia, realiz¬ 
ing that the volume of this non- 
strategic trade would not be impor¬ 
tant. Second, the United States should 
stop actively opposing Peking’s entry 
into the United Nations — without 
necessarily changing its vote on the 
issue of China representation. Ameri¬ 
can pressures on other UN members 
to keep Communist China out of the 
organization have been costly to the 
United States in terms of good will 
and have also likely been pointless 
since it appears that Peking is not in 
tne mood to enter the United Nations 
except under the unacceptable condi¬ 
tions the Chinese Communists have 
required. 

“China is entitled to demand re¬ 
spect for certain legitimate interests, 
notably its security, but hardly domi¬ 
nant or exclusive influence in Asia. 
The United States is entitled to make 
comparable demands on China, not so 
much on its own behalf, since it is not 
truly an Asian power, as on behalf of 
the non-Communist states of Asia, 
which although making some progress 
in some cases are still not strong 
enough to feel entirely secure in their 
dealings with the Asian colossus of the 
north.” 

For modifications in United State? 
policy towards China to be more than 
minimally effective, there must be 
Chinese reciprocation. The death of 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung may result in 
“promising changes that may be pos¬ 
sible then but are not now.” Spring, it 
seems, may be a little late this year! 

—Robert W. Rinden 

Like “Silent Spring?” 

The Ultimate Folly, by Richard D. 
McCarthy. Knopf, $5.95. 

X his well documented book, de¬ 
tailing the nature of our chemical and 
biological warfare programs, and the 
shifts in national attitudes and policies 
on the use of these weapons, has been 
likened to Rachel Carson’s “Silent 
Spring” in focusing public attention on 
hitherto dimly understood and largely 
unpublicized areas. Congressman Mc¬ 
Carthy may deserve credit for forc¬ 
ing completion of National Securi¬ 
ty Council review of this area, and the 
subsequent Presidential decisions to 
renounce some of these weapons and 
to seek Congressional reconsideration 
of the disputatious Geneva Protocol. 
But it should be noted (the book does 
not), that this review has been in 
progress, albeit faltering and sporadic, 
at least since 1965. The Security 
Council machinery developed by the 
Nixon Administration was designed to 


insure timely policy decisions within 
the Executive Branch, and the formu¬ 
lation of policy in this area was high 
on the list of priorities. The degree to 
which public attention accelerated this 
procedure remains a matter of indi¬ 
vidual judgment. 

I am sorry that McCarthy ascribes 
less than admirable motivation to all 
the scientists, engineers and planners 
who had pushed research and de¬ 
velopment in the CW and BW areas. 
There are decent people who sincerely 
believe that chemical weapons, partic¬ 
ularly non-lethal incapacitants, are in¬ 
deed more humane than high ex¬ 
plosives, napalm and the “nukes.” On 
balance, though, the book has served 
a very useful purpose in providing 
much formerly unavailable data for 
consideration in the public arena, as is 
desirable and indeed necessary in a 
democratic society. 

—Eugene G. Kovach 


Angry Youth 

The Price of My Soul, by Bernadette 
Devlin. Knopf, $5.95. 

Miss Devlin, a Roman Catholic civ¬ 
il rights leader, symbolizes the fester¬ 
ing religious schism that continues to 
divide Northern Ireland. A free treat¬ 
ment of the facts of history, her 
chronicle limns the events that led her 
to the barricades. Miss Devlin writes 
with wit and an easy grace about life 
at the bottom of the social pit in 
Cookstown, where the Devlins were 
shunned by their co-religionists. This 
is an angry book, and Miss Devlin 
reserves her hardest shot for the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, an 
institution whose temporal intentions 
she profoundly mistrusts. Yet she is a 
deeply Christian humanist, an im¬ 
placable advocate, passionate, pugna¬ 
cious, resourceful, resilient. To an 
American reader her chronicle has a 
’30s quality about it; with James Con- 
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nolly, the Irish Socialist, she believes 
that “Ireland’s problems are economic 
and social.” If too little attention is 
being paid to Northern Ireland it is 
not Bernadette Devlin’s fault, for she 
has turned a verbal spotlight on the 
Bogside Peoples’ Republic. One can 
almost hear her asking: “And how do 
you like it now, gentlemen?” 

— J. D. Conley 

Political Science 

Political Science, edited by Heinz Eu- 
lau and James G. March. Prentice-Hall, 
$5.95. 

T hose who know a little something 
about political science will learn a bit 
more from this nugget-filled overview. 
Those who want to start from scratch 
had better begin elsewhere—Robert 
Dahl’s “Modem Political Analysis,” 
for example. 

“Political Science” paints a reason¬ 
ably accurate picture of the academic 
discipline circa 1970, makes the usual 
pleas (well-documented) for more re¬ 
search funding, finds it shocking that 
the State Department has an external 
research contract budget of only 
$125,000, and suggests that our body 
politic might be healthier if more po¬ 
litical scientists moved from the 
academic to the public and private 
sectors. 

—John D. Stempel 

Cambodian Travelogue 

The Land in Between, by Maslyn Wil¬ 
liams. Morrow, $7.95. 

W ith Cambodia very much in the 
news these days, “The Land in Be¬ 
tween” will probably attract a lot of 
readers as the latest book on that 
exotic land. The problem with the 
book is that it is more than a trave¬ 
logue, yet less than a serious study of 
the subject. Bits of history are mixed 
in with accounts of travels in the 
country, and we read too much of 
bird calls, street scenes, and costumes. 
The most interesting parts of the book 
are the interviews with various Cam¬ 
bodians, in which the reader gets 
glimpses of their perspective on the 
West. They have a sense of the transi¬ 
tory nature of political forces which 
causes them to see US interest in 
that part of the world as a brief act on 
the stage of history, and they have 
little interest in the rather materialistic 
version of “progress” to which they 
see the West—particularly the US— 
committed. Author Williams’s com¬ 
ments about Prince Sihanouk are 
pretty much to the point, and on the 
whole recent events have done more 
to call attention to his book than to 
outdate it. 

—AMB 
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A New Look For 
Consular Officers 

ARTHUR. W. FELDMAN 

The gentleman advocating ,l A New Look” has de¬ 
voted 23 of his 28 years in the Foreign Service to 
Consular work. He has served as Principal Officer 
in various ARA posts for 15 years. Recently both 
the Commission of the Californios and the Border 
Cities Conference utianimousfy passed resolutions 
commending his imaginative and positive approach 
in improving socio-economic and cultural relations 
on the border by instituting such projects as the 
Search and Rescue Groups of the Californios and 
a four state border Olympics sports program. 

N ow that the Selection Boards are once again at work, it 
might be an opportune moment to draw attention to the 
need of taking some positive action in regard to the consular 
officer. President Kennedy once appealed to all of us to seek 
ways to help the Government and I believe that the consular 
officer rarely is found remiss. He is without any doubt a 
dedicated officer who most of his career serves in posts 
Which offer few niceties of life. His career horizons are 
recognizably limited as far as promotions and development 
are concerned when compared with other officers and these 
in effect subsequently adversely affect his retirement pen¬ 
sion. Despite these deterrents, the consular officer continues 
to accept and even seek assignments in consular work. This 
is ample proof of his loyalty and devotion to the Service and 
to our Government. 

Over the years periodic studies have been produced, based 
on the need to enhance the image of the consular officer so 
as to make this career more attractive, particularly to junior 
officers. The net result of all these reports and recommenda¬ 
tions has evidently failed to attain the objective. The 
assignment of a junior officer to Consular work is reportedly 
still greeted with the attitude and the hope that the assign¬ 
ment will be a short one so that he or she can be assigned to 
a function more responsive to career development. Perhaps 
what is needed to “sell” the idea that consular work is just as 
glamorous as economic or political work is the Madison 
Avenue approach. Photographs showing the consular officer I 
surrounded by bevies of beautiful women waiting on his J 
every whim in an office reminiscent of a combined sultan’s 
quarters and the office of top echelon officials as depicted in 
such series as TV’s “The Name of the Game” might turn the 
trick. However, the cold truth of the matter is that such 
accommodations if available, would be assigned to a con¬ 
sular officer only after it was no longer considered appropri¬ 
ate for other post functionaries and after it had gradually 
moved cellarward to where the consular section was hard at , 
work handling masses of visitors clamoring either for pro- 
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tection or visas. Such pressures leave little time for dawdling 
or appreciating the visit of some beauty queen who, if 
important enough, waits for her visa in a more relaxing 
office on another floor. 

I would like to make one serious criticism of these high 
powered analytical studies on the work of consular person¬ 
nel. It appears to me that a basic factor is being overlooked. 
In a materialistic world, such as we live in nowadays, a 
person needs much more than praise and a feeling of 
self-satisfaction in a job well done in order to make 
budgetary ends meet. Complimentary letters in the person¬ 
nel file and laudatory appraisals in efficiency reports lose 
their significance in time when they are not accompanied by 
the real symbols of success, such as promotions and greater 
spheres of responsibility and opportunities for change of 
pace. 

I shall not review the negative aspects of the situation, 
which are common knowledge, but shall devote the space to 
some positive recommendations to improve the lot of con¬ 
sular personnel. In the first place, an employee should be 
rotated at appropriate intervals from visa to some other 
aspect of consular work to relieve the pressures which build 
up over a period of time. This applies to local employees 
also. By such rotation, the overall efficiency of the section is 
strengthened and a knowledgeable back-up team is de¬ 
veloped. To become a visa or citizenship specialist is well 
and good but career development becomes limited in time 
for such a person because of lack of opportunity for 
significant advancement. 

2. In many Embassies, one finds that the consular officer 
in charge of the consular section does not match the rank of 
other section chiefs. It is recommended that this situation be 
remedied to provide equal rank for equal responsibility. This 
will not only be a morale-raiser but will in turn give due 
recognition to the important role played by the consular 
function. 

3. Greater effort should, wherever possible, be exerted to 
make the consular officer feel an equal member of the team 
and permit him, even though engrossed in his consular 
services, to receive sympathetic consideration for his report¬ 
ing on economic and political matters coming to his 
attention. Due credit for such initiative should be given by 
the use of end user reports, etc. Too often, the situation 
reported by Ambassador Beaulac in his article on the 
consular officer in the March, 1969 issue of the Foreign 
Service Journal, is all too true. He cited the case of a 
Principal Officer whose political judgment and recommenda¬ 
tions went unheeded by the Embassy, a decision which was 
later regretted. This is due to the attitude of some officers 
who feel that they are omniscient because of their nearness 
to the seat of power. This proximity can very often lead to 
lack of objectivity and vision. The officer in the hinterland 
often has the advantage of observing the flow of national 
developments as they come into contact with centrifugal and 
centripetal forces and through his local contacts he may at 
times even be in a key position to accurately evaluate a 
trend. 

4. The Principal Officer of a consular post is in a 
dichotomous position. He is envied his prestige and his 
responsibility but his career development seems to belie the 
basis of envy. His multiplicity of functions evidently makes it 
difficult to truly evaluate his performance and to draw 
meaningful comparisons with other officers in his class. 
Since the number of Principal Officers is relatively small in 
comparison with officers performing other functions, it 
apparently poses a real problem concerning which slot he 
should be placed in to compete for promotion. Is he 
basically a consular officer, a political officer, a cultural 
officer, an economic officer or an administrative officer? As 
a matter of fact, he is a composite and the function he 
emphasizes is at times in reaction to circumstances and 
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pressures both from within and outside the post. This 
multi-faceted officer undoubtedly suffers from the absence 
of a meaningful yardstick to measure his performance and 
thus his accomplishments often go unrecognized by Selection 
Boards. 

5. It is almost universally recognized that the consular 
officer is an orphan in the Service. He really has no home 
base in the Department that is as familiar with his per¬ 
formance as for example the Bureau of Economic Affairs is 
with an economic officer. Under the present administrator 
of the Bureau, Miss Barbara Watson, some progress has been 
made to improve the Consular Service and to give heed to 
the efficacy of consular performance in the posts by evalua¬ 
ting their response to local requirements, staffing, tailoring 
reporting schedules to the capability of each post, and 
distributing work loads so as to obtain the highest degree of 
efficiency from the worldwide staff. This has been accom¬ 
plished without lessening the control of the Embassy over 
the Consulates by discreetly highlighting the importance of 
the consular function. The Bureau now serves as a rallying 
point and duly and ably represents a very important function 
of the Foreign Service. I believe that the Bureau is making 
progress in enhancing the consular function and in giving it 
prestige not only among fellow officers but among non- 
Department contacts as well. 

In summation, consular work from time to time has been 
the subject of analytical studies and the overall effect has 
been to generally lessen the esprit de corps and morale of 
the employees assigned to this function. Evidently a signifi¬ 
cant solution has yet to be found since the so-called problem 
still exists. It is perhaps worthy of merit to consider the 
assigning of an analytical study on consular affairs to 
consular officers, who, through experience and years of 
observation and meditation, are in a position to make 
meaningful recommendations on how to remedy the aches 
and pains of the present service. Perhaps those who are 
deeply involved will be bettef able to come up with propos¬ 
als that would benefit the service. It should be worth the try. 

Finally, while attention is being focused on ways and 
means to improve the lot of consular personnel, it might be 
appropriate to slip in a recommendation in regard to the 
efficiency report. 

The evaluation of the individual officer’s performance has 
recently been significantly strengthened by having each 
officer submit what he considers to be his major accomplish¬ 
ments during the rating period. A further step forward 
would be to permit him, regardless of assignment, to assess 
his own performance in comparison with the preceding year 
and to write his own efficiency report. The supervisor and 
reviewing officers would then limit their evaluation to 
comments upon the objectivity of the report and recommen¬ 
dations concerning the rated officer’s development and 
future assignments. The classified section could still be 
retained in order to permit freer exploration of the rated 
officer’s character and response to demands of the assign¬ 
ment. The present form of efficiency report has a tendency 
to place the employees to be rated in a strait jacket. The 
interplay of the employee with the social, political, cultural 
and economic environment in which he is placed should 
receive greater emphasis since his full value as the represen¬ 
tative of the United States abroad is no doubt influenced by 
this interaction. ■ 

Of course, this is not just a question of how the United 
States itself acts and reacts with individual countries abroad, 
but rather the way in which the some 140 other countries in 
the world all act and react on each other in what each con¬ 
siders essentially its domestic affairs. / will not further labor 
the point that there is an enormous dimension to foreign af¬ 
fairs entirely outside of the normal concepts of diplomacy 
and our programs abroad. Seeking to ignore this dimension 
does not change the fact that it exists. — U. Alexis Johnson. 
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RUSSIANS 

from page 33 

personal discussions and in his book “The New Writing 
in Russia.” Benjamin Gitlow’s “I Confess” has provided 
invaluable material about the attitudes and aspirations— 
and disillusionment — of the early American Commu¬ 
nists. I have also leaned heavily on and quoted from 
Lazar Pistrak’s pioneering biography of Khrushchev. 
“The Grand Tactician: Khrushchev’s Rise to Power,” 
and on David Shub’s “Lenin.” Both Leon Trotsky’s 
“Stalin” and Svetlana Alliluyeva’s two books, “Twenty 
Letters to a Friend,” and “Only One Year,” have 
contributed, from very different points of view, to my 
understanding of Stalin. Alexander Werth, who “was 
there” until after I first went to Moscow, has helped me 
to pull into focus the tumultuous events of “Russia at 
War.” An unpublished study by my Foreign Service 
colleague, John Ausland, a member of the “Berlin Task 
Force,” has served to remind me of many aspects of the 
long Berlin crisis from 1948 through 1962. 

I could go on and on in acknowledging the contribu¬ 
tions to my own education on Russian and Soviet 
affairs—by Loy Henderson, the key man in the embas¬ 
sy in Moscow during the 1930s though never ambassa¬ 
dor, by my associates and ambassadorial predecessors 
and successors, George Kennan, Charles Bohlen, Lewel- 
lyn Thompson and Jacob Beam, and by my younger 
colleagues in the Foreign Service who now head and 
staff our embassies throughout Eastern Europe and the 
key posts dealing with European affairs in the State 


Department. 

Most of the material in this book was first pulled 
together in the form of lectures to my classes at the 
University of Miami. Portions were included and sum¬ 
marized in three lectures I delivered at the School of 
Advanced International Studies of Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity in Washington in the spring of 1968, in a scries 
honoring the memory of my late friend and chief, 
Secretary of State Christian Herter. I have updated and 
revised it— and, I hope, improved it— in the light of the 
penetrating and challenging questions asked by my stu- 
ents and by the distinguished audiences at the Herter 
lectures. 

I am grateful to my associates at the Center for 
Advanced International Studies of the University — Dr. 
Mose L. Harvey, Dr. Leon Goure, Mr. Vladimir Pro- 
kofieff—for reading the original material and making 
indispensable corrections and useful suggestions. The 
patience and efficiency of my assistants here at the 
Center— Dr. Margarita M. Pelleya and Mrs. Florence 
F. W. Coey (who was also with us in Moscow) — in 
filing, typing, proofreading, correcting, suggesting, are 
beyond praise. 

My wife, a real professional and partner through 
thirty-five years of Foreign Service and now university 
life, continued to make her usual major contributions 
and to bear with my disposition through this exercise. 

I judge that it is conventional for an author to assert 
that the final responsibility for his work is all his own, so 
I do. ■ 
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SOVIET LEADERSHIP, from page 26 

type of sanction to which the Soviet Union has shown 
itself sensitive: a barrier to expansion expressed in the 
first instance in terms of conventional forces but involv¬ 
ing the threat of escalation to nuclear conflict. It is for 
this reason that the preservation of NATO at full 
strength becomes the first priority of Western policy: 
any weakening of it that might reduce Soviet respect for 
its potential could be a decisive gain in strength to the 
Soviet side. 

(c) As the experience of the last twenty years has 
shown, military containment requires to be supple¬ 
mented by political action, which must include clear 
exposure of Soviet reality and intentions both to the rest 
of the world and to the inhabitants of the Soviet Union. 
Stalin’s greatest strength between the wars lay in the 
fact that he could completely isolate the Soviet popula¬ 
tion from all knowledge of what was happening outside. 
Moreover, because of the ignorance of Soviet reality in 
all the Western countries, the task of deception and 
pro-Soviet propaganda sedulously carried on by the 
innumerable (paid and unpaid) Soviet agents of influ¬ 
ence was made particularly easy. A return to this 
situation would be disastrous for the West. The money 
invested by the United States in the past twenty years in 
the study of communist areas and in the spreading of 
information behind the “iron curtain” has produced 
returns out of all proportion to the amount in terms of 
cost-effectiveness, by the weakening of communism in 


which it has resulted. It would be very short-sighted to 
reduce this investment now when it is most required. 

(d) It is easy and tempting to fall under the spell of 
the illusion that the Soviet Union is becoming more 
“liberal” in its practices and outlook; or that because the 
Soviet Union is becoming a modern industrial state so it 
will inevitably become more democratic. But although 
in exaggerated form these ideas are often wishful think¬ 
ing, there is no doubt that great changes have taken 
place in Russia since Stalin’s death; and it is the case 
that in the long run real industrial efficiency (of a kind 
which the Soviet Union has not yet achieved except in 
limited, favored areas) is incompatible with the arbi¬ 
trariness and the mental stranglehold associated with 
communist party supremacy. This gives modest grounds 
for hope. Containment is necessary and unavoidable; 
but it is not an end in itself. The only way one can 
envisage in which containment may lead on to a more 
positive result is if evolution should take place inside the 
Soviet Union towards a more rational and less unfree 
form of life. It is only in these circumstances that 
agreement and co-operation between East and West 
could become a reality and not an exercise in propagan¬ 
da. The hope for such evolution may still be slender. 
Nevertheless, it is only in the past few years, that any 
signs of evolution at all have appeared in the form of 
internal dissent and, more significantly, an attempted 
dialogue by some intellectuals, like Academician Sa¬ 
kharov, with the West. Everything must be done that 
can be done to maintain and encourage this evolution. ■ 
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Actions Against Kidnapping 

Congratulations on your editorial 
“On Kidnapping.” My further com¬ 
ments are: 

a) AFSA should have spoken out 
at the time of the Elbrick kidnapping, 
without waiting for the inevitable re¬ 
plays, each one of which will make it 
more costly to convince kidnappers 
that we mean “not one cent for trib¬ 
ute.” 

b) The US Government should act 
immediately and unilaterally along the 
lines you suggest in your editorial, and 
not wait for “agreeing in concert” 
with others. 

The issue is not complex. It is sim¬ 
ple. Action is simple. It should start 
now with AFSA. 

John W. Bowling 

Arlington 

The editorial “On Kidnapping” in 
the June issue of the Journal pre¬ 
sents a very cogent analysis of the 
problem and a recommendation 
which, in part, must form the basis of 
a solution to this phenomenon. The 
part that appears logical to me is that 
governments will agree, in concert, 
not to pay any form of ransom for 
kidnapped officials. The second part 
of the AFSA Board’s recommenda¬ 
tion, regarding pressures on host gov¬ 
ernments. I find more debatable. First, 
I question whether certain other coun¬ 
tries place as high a value on human 
life as we do, and therefore, whether 
they would make an all-out effort to 
obtain the return of kidnapped for¬ 
eign nationals if pressures from out¬ 
side were not brought to bear. Second, 
the countries where these kidnappings 
have taken place are among the less- 
developed countries, where the qual¬ 
ity of public administration notori¬ 
ously is poor and the training and 
equipping of police forces inadequate. 
Therefore, the steps that the host gov¬ 
ernment customarily would take on 
behalf of its own nationals might be 
precious little. Even more, if the host 
government attempted a full-scale 
crackdown on the guerrilla groups— 
many of whom certainly are known to 
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the authorities—even greater internal 
instability might be provoked; and 
knowing this, the host country au¬ 
thorities are not motivated to opti¬ 
mum action in behalf of kidnapped 
foreign diplomats. 

If, as I believe, there is no insur¬ 
ance against provocative acts by guer¬ 
rilla forces in the solution proposed 
in the editorial, and if my premises 
are correct, then the answer must lie 
in joint efforts between the affected 
countries in controlling and eliminat¬ 
ing guerrilla operations. While this 
counterproposal seems to play into 
the hands of the provocateurs, tbe in¬ 
tention is that the reaction be suffi¬ 
ciently forceful to constitute a definite 
threat to their survival. 

In sum, ransom is not the primary 
motive for these kidnappings; provo¬ 
cation is. And to stop at a declaration 
of non-payment of ransom and non¬ 
intervention will not remove the threat 
of further diplomatic kidnappings. On 
the contrary, these might be acceler¬ 
ated to demonstrate how much in 
control the terrorist organizations 
really are and how well they have 
cowed the “imperialist foreigners.” 

Joseph Pincus 

Ruston, La. 

Systemic Dysfunction? 

Readers of the Journal bave re¬ 
cently benefited from John Bowling’s 
insights into the decision making proc¬ 
esses and information systems of the 
Department (“How We Do Our 
Thing: Policy Formulation,” January, 
1970; and “How We Do Our Thing: 
Crisis Management,” May, 1970). 
Such sincere efforts at introspection 
are highly laudable and are within tbe 
spirit of current activity to improve 
the system by the participants them¬ 
selves. Anyone even vaguely familiar 
with the “five foot sbelf” of outside 
reports and analyses on the Depart¬ 
ment and the Office of the Secretary 
of State must be haunted by the spec¬ 
tre of possible systemic dysfunctionali- 
ty. The continuance of this concern by 
those outside the system, and the ap¬ 
parent insufficiency of past efforts at 
change, argues for those inside to 
make equivalent efforts to halt a De¬ 
partmental trend to what some have 
termed irrelevance. 

Mr. Bowling makes strides in this 
direction, but, as stimulating as are his 
perceptions, it is instructive to note 
that others have reached exactly the 
opposite conclusion. In using the 
judge-advocate model for his ap¬ 
proach to decision analysis, he con¬ 
cludes that the decision maker 
routinely assumes the role of advo¬ 
cate. Roger Fisher, Professor of Law 
at the Harvard Law School, looks at 


precisely the same model in his recent 
book “International Conflict” and de¬ 
termines that subordinate officers act 
as deputy judges, not advocates. Fish¬ 
er feels an officer will only advance a 
view which be thinks bas a high chance 
of being adopted and which already is 
homogenized to take into account all 
apparent alternatives. Such a process 
is, alas, a far cry from the adversary 
procedure of the law courts envisaged 
by Bowling, and in fact does not 
ensure that the superior will receive 
strong alternative proposals for decid¬ 
ing the issue one way or another. In 
the Fisher model, as proposals go 
forward on the decision tree, they are 
forced into smaller and smaller Pro¬ 
crustean beds. Thus, in this alternative 
analysis, the normal processes of ad¬ 
vocacy and controversy are more like 
an argument among judges and not 
among counsel. 

Partly as a result of the difficulty of 
his advocacy model to explain satis¬ 
factorily what he terms “crisis man¬ 
agement,” Bowling posits, in his most 
recent article, the existence of a sec¬ 
ond and separate decision system. One 
would normally expect that were an 
adversary process freely functioning, a 
superstructure to handle gencrically 
similar information would not be 
necessary. If however, the alternative 
judicial model is accepted, the bland- 
ncss and lack of alacrity that charac¬ 
terize its informational outputs are 
more readily seen to be insufficient, 
necessitating the creation of a special 
purpose crisis model. 

Finally, Mr. Bowling has thus far 
not dropped the other shoe. He has 
not called into question the relevancy 
and adequacy of the current system, 
be it modeled as judge or as advocate, 
in spite of his analysis that an entire 
additional decision system has had to 
be constructed to deal rapidly and 
decisively with the more important 
events. It is hoped that his future 
articles will suggest an alternative 
model which can be operationalized to 
allow routine decisions to be handled 
with the same application of expertise 
as he feels are currently accorded 
crises. 

Edmund M. Parsons 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The Return of Ichabod 

S mith Simpson is at it again— 
sorry, I should say still at it— 
whacking away at training programs, 
particularly tbe one for junior of¬ 
ficers. Having been Coordinator of 
Junior Officer Training from July 
1965 to July 1967, I feel entitled to 
comment on some of the observations 
of one of the many consultant and/or 
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training experts inflicted upon me. Ev¬ 
eryone has his views on Junior Officer 
training; no one has been as tena¬ 
ciously evangelical about them as my 
good friend and course auditor. 

I am disappointed that, when audit¬ 
ing the course for the second time, 
Smith found "little had changed.” 
During my incumbency, we shortened 
the basic and consular courses, re¬ 
duced the number of lectures, in¬ 
creased student involvement through 
"games,” issued a syllabus, which indi¬ 
cated both required and suggested 
reading, etc. 

Most disappointing is Smith’s state¬ 
ment that "no one leveled with the 
young officers.” If the 1965-67 crop 
of junior officers agree with that state¬ 
ment, then we failed miserably. I pre¬ 
fer they be the judges. 

What Smith docs not state in his 
article are the two opposed views of 
initial training. Should it be a short, 
quick period of orientation or should 
it be a long, intensive educational 
experience? 

I looked upon initial training as 
an orientation program for young 
officers. Rightly or wrongly, they were 
considered qualified for Foreign Serv¬ 
ice work for they had passed the 
written and oral examinations. They 
thought they were qualified and were 
eager to get to work. I did not find 
them desiring more formal education. 
What they needed was help in getting 
started, in being pointed in the right 
direction, a basic understanding of 
their new environment, some basics in 
consular practice, and some knowl¬ 
edge of the language of the country of 
assignment. This is what we tried to 
do in twenty-four weeks; after all, 
that is over five months. I thought that 
was enough; most students thought it 
was too long. 

In his article. Smith criticizes initial 
training but does not give details on 
his panacea. Smith believed then, and 
I presume now, that Junior Foreign 
Service officers needed an intensive 
two year course in diplomatic law, 
etc., before going on any job. I sug¬ 
gest that under such circumstances, 
the Foreign Service would have an 
interesting dropout rate. Among other 
things. Smith appeared to want the 
program headed by a tyrannical Icha- 
bod Crane with a long willow switch 
flaying learning into uninformed young 
people twenty-four hours a day. Can 
you imagine, as he suggests, asking 
junior officers — who are adults after 
all—to hold up hands to indicate 
whether or not they did the required 
reading? 

Smith’s article is on the importance 
of attitudes. I suggest he become 
aware of the attitudes of young of- 
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fleers coming into the Foreign Serv¬ 
ice. I urge all you young Foreign 
Service officers to send your views 
directly to Smith Simpson or through 
the Foreign Service Association. If he 
gets the same views that were ex¬ 
pressed to me and senses the same 
attitudes, he will find a hen’s teeth 
number of supporters for his long, 
intensive two year course. 

I have not attempted to cover all 
the points in Smith’s article. I suggest 
that his views on subsequent training 
do not check with present practice. 
But the powers that be at the Foreign 
Service Institute can best speak on 
that. 

Alexander J. Davit 

Paris 


In Memoriam 


n May 13, 1970, Winthrop S. 
Greene, a retired FSO, died in Vien¬ 
na. I am sure Winthrop’s many friends 
in the Foreign Service would appreci¬ 
ate reading excerpts from an article in 
Die Presse of May 20, 1970 by Peter 
Weiser, Director, Wiener Konzert- 
haugesellschaft: 

"He died as he had lived, with 
music. Everybody who takes an active 
part in the Vienna concert life has 
known him, at least from sight: a 
small, slender grey-haired man with 
rimless glasses and rosy face, and with 
the score or piano score under his 
arm—for he left his flat at Tiirken- 


strasse, which was crammed with mu¬ 
sic, almost exclusively for the purpose 
of going to a concert or the opera. . . 

"By profession, he was a diplomat, 
a retired Consul General. His last 
position was that of Chief of Protocol 
to the US High Commissioner, Mark 
Clark. When he was to be transferred 
from Vienna to Tokyo, he resigned 
prematurely from the service and took 
a flat here. But he only slept in the 
flat. He lived, as he used to say, at the 
Opera, the Musikverein, the Konzert- 
haus, from morning rehearsals to the 
evening performance. . . 

"During the week before Whitsun, 
Winthrop Greene took up residence at 
the Theater an der Wien. ‘Fidelio’ was 
his favorite opera, Bernstein his favor¬ 
ite conductor. . . On the eve of his 
80th birthday, the choir scenes were 
being rehearsed. Bernstein sat next to 
him in the auditorium, the choir was 
singing "farewell, you lovely sun¬ 
light,” and then Winthrop Greene’s 
heart began to fail. . . 

"All of us who take a part in 
musical life, have reason to mourn 
Winthrop Greene. He, a genuine, al¬ 
though unofficial ambassador of the 
better part of America, has given us a 
great deal by giving us an example: 
how not only to love music, but to live 
for and through it. With him a part of 
Vienna has gone too.” 

Rollje H. White, Jr. 

Deputy Chief of Mission 

Vienna 


Life and L^ve in the Foreign Service 


By S. /. Nadler 


“Very well, sir, consult your political advisors, if you must. But mark my words: 
you'll only hear the same old nonsense about minds and hearts of the people , 
legitimate national aspirations, and why our catapult raids against the north 
should be halted!” 
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accident for bodily injury and in excess of $1,500 per 
accident for property damage. 

Legal Defense—AUTO-PAK will pay all costs of legal 
defense incurred with the underwriter’s consent which 
aren’t payable by your local liability insurance company. 

Bail Bonds—AUTO-PAK will pay up to $250 bail bond 
costs due to an accident or traffic law violation. 
PREMIUM—SECTION A: $61.00 per auto. 
ADDITIONAL PREMIUM—Driver under 25: If there 
will be one or more drivers under 25, increase Section A 
premium by 50% per auto. 

SECTION B: Automobile physical damage insurance pays 
for damage to or theft of your car up to the value stated 
in your application. The payment to you is subject to a 
deductible of five percent (5%) of the insured value, with 
a minimum deductible of $100 and a maximum of $300. 
Thus, there is no need for you to buy local coverage for 
damage to your own auto. 

Claims Service—If your car is damaged, you may au¬ 
thorize the cost of repairs provided the estimated cost 
isn’t $100 more than the deductible. 

Substitute Transportation—You will be reimbursed for 
transportation costs accrued while your car is having dam¬ 
age repaired or being replaced. 

Marine Transportation Insurance—AUTO-PAK cover¬ 
age provides for this in two ways: (1) It’s included auto¬ 
matically for loss of or damage to your car while it is 
in transit by road, rail, inland waterways and certain short 
sea voyages and (2) Special coverage in Section B-l. 
SECTION B-l: This section insures your car against “All 
Risks” of physical damage or loss occurring while your 
car is being shipped by sea or air. 

PREMIUM—SECTION B and B-l: See premium table 
and zone list on insert card. 

SECTION C: You and your family are protected in case 
of death, dismemberment and total disability due to an 
accident involving any auto, bus or truck whether the 
injured party was an occupant or a pedestrian. The total 
payable is $105,000 in any one year with accidental death 
benefit up to $50,000. 

PREMIUM—SECTION C: $65.00. 


AUTO-PAK is a unique automobile liability, collision, 
marine and personal accident insurance designed es¬ 
pecially for American businessmen, government em¬ 
ployees, students, servicemen and others living abroad. 


• CONFIDENCE —AUTO-PAK is underwritten by the Ex¬ 
cess Insurance Company, Ltd., of London and Lloyd’s of Lon¬ 
don and administered by the James W. Barrett Company which 
for years have been specialists in providing unique international 
insurance programs. 

• COMPREHENSIVE —AUTO-PAK provides the broadest 
coverage available against the greater risks of overseas driving. 

• CONVENIENCE —AUTO-PAK provides the simplicity 
of dealing with one experienced firm and is an easy-to-under- 
stand comprehensive package policy. Its coverage will go where- 
ever you travel and will automatically apply anywhere in the 
world except the United States and Canada. 

• COST —AUTO-PAK premiums are low because of the 
economies of the package insurance concept and volume sales. 

• CLAIMS— AUTO-PAK claims are handled by the world’s 
largest international personal insurance claims network with 
representatives in more than 200 cities throughout the world, 
including Eastern Europe. 




JAMES W. BARRETT CO., INC. 

1140 Connecticut Ave. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
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